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BETWEEN ISSUES 


We HELD UP our issue two days this week in order to 
give you Tris Coffin’s expert analysis of the election and 
what it portends. His predictions deserve the closest scrutiny, 
for in our September 29 issue, his column was headed: 
“Disillusion With Ike May Elect 10 New Democratic Sena- 
tors.” This, it turned out, was a slight underestimate; but, 
at the time it was written, Coffin’s prediction of Democratic 
gains was bolder than that of most commentators. 

Looking back on that September 29 column, we find 
that Coffin called a number of the more interesting turns. 
Connecticut, he said, “is a state which does not shift little 
by little but in one grand sweep,” and forecast a Democratic 
victory. In Michigan, Coffin predicted the defeat of Senator 
Charles Potter by Phil Hart; in New Jersey, he wrote, Harri- 
son Williams “should defeat” Robert Kean for the Senate. 
In Utah, when most reporters were calling crackpot J. 
Bracken Lee the chief threat to Senator Arthur Watkins, 
Coffin declared that Watkins “is trailing Democrat Frank 
Moss.” He also included this brief note about Vermont: “Of 
all the strange stories of 1958, the strangest is the tip that 
Democrat Frank Fayette . . . might conceivably defeat Con- 
gressman Winston L. Prouty” for the Senate. Fayette came 
within 5,000 votes of victory—and another Democrat was 
elected Congressman-at-large, the first statewide Democratic 
victory since 1852. 

PASTERNAK: There is litthe we can say to add to the epic 
of courage being written by Boris Pasternak and other 
Soviet writers. About Pasternak himself, we can only echo 





years from now, his home in Peredelkino will be a national 


shrine, just like Tolstoy’s Yasnaya Polyana.” As for the} 
other Soviet writers, we would like to take issue with the® 
usually brilliant Joseph Alsop, who finds them the villains” 


of the piece. 

Alsop bases his condemnation of Soviet writers on inter 
views with two of them last summer by a German corre 
spondent. One, Ilya Ehrenburg,: was evasive about Paster. 
nak’s Doctor Zhivago; the other, Alexei Surkov, attacked it. 
Alsop contrasts this with the courage of the Polish writers 
in congratulating Pasternak on his Nobel Prize. 

We submit the comparison is false. The head of the 
Polish Writers Union is Antoni Slonimski, a noted liberal 
as well as a fine poet. The head of the Soviet Writers Union 
is the aforementioned Surkov, a Party doctrinaire who 
occupies about the same place in Soviet letters that William 
F. Buckley Jr. does on the U.S. scene. Controlling the central 
apparatus of the Writers Union, Surkov made it appear—to 
superficial observers—that “the Russian writers” condemned 
Pasternak. Actually, even Literaturnaya Gazeta, . reporting 
the union’s resolution of censure, said it took place after 
“hot” discussion, in which Pasternak was attacked by Sur- 
kov, Boris Polevoy and a handful of other Stalinist medi- 
ocrities. To date, Pasternak has not been criticized, however. 
by such Soviet writers as Mikhail Sholokhov, Margarita Ali- 
ger, Veniamin Kaverin, Vladimir Dudintsev, Konstantin 
Fedin—or any of the names that count. 
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the sentiment voiced by an old Moscow hand: “I wenty 
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WASHINGTON—U.S.A. 








COFFIN 


DEEPLY-FLOWING revolution in 
\|A American politics, the first 
ince the New Deal burst on the 
scene in 1932, is forecast by last 
This 


search for young, vigorous leader- 


week’s election returns. is a 
ship, regardless of party label. The 
proof is the victories of Republican 
Rockefeller in New York, 
capable young Democratic Governor 
Abe Ribicoff in and 
Democratic Senators-elect Pete Wil- 


liams in New Jersey and Phil Hart 


Nelson 


Connecticut. 


in Michigan; the crushing defeats 
of William Knowland in California, 
George Malone in Nevada, and the 
Old Guard charmer, Senator John 
Bricker of Ohio; and the resentment 
demonstrated against Senator Harry 
Byrd’s “massive resistance” to school 
integration in Virginia. 

Scanning the election returns, new, 
with the 
promise of new ideas show up again 
and again. This bears out the pre- 
election prediction of one of the 
canniest tasters of the public mood, 
former Senate Secretary Leslie 
Biffle. He said: “This is a young 
man's year.” 


young, personable faces 


While the Democrats obviously 
profited from a sense of dismay and 
disillusionment with the rudderless 
Eisenhower Administration, they 
still suffered stunning defeats when 
their nominees were party hacks. 
This was true both in Arizona and in 
Maryland. In the former, Governor 
Ernest McFarland, an older, color- 









8, conservative ex-Senator, lost to 
me personable and vigorous reac- 
lonary Senator, Barry Goldwater. 
a Mary! id, Mayor Thomas d’Alles- 
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sandro, a somewhat tarnished Balti- 
more politician, lost to Republican J. 
Glenn Beall for the Senate while the 
state as a whole swung heavily Demo- 
cratic. He was beaten, significantly 
enough, in the suburbs, where voters 
are not ready to switch parties unless 
they are presented with attractive 
candidates. 

Nelson Rockefeller, a 


newcomer with an engaging smile 


complete 


and modern views, rises out of the 
ashes of Republican defeat across 
the country as the most effective 
political personality on the national 
scene. His whopping victory in New 
York, jumping against a national 
tide, all but dooms the vaulting am- 
bitions of Vice President Nixon and 
gives the GOP an astonishing hope 
to capture the Presidency in 1960. 
If Rockefeller can shape a progres- 
sive, effective program in New York 
and sell himself to the nation, he 
might well become the next Presi- 
dent. 

In New York, Rockefeller was un- 
doubtedly helped by a hidden factor. 
Many voted for him as an insurance 
has 


managed to stir up a surprising 


policy against Nixon, who 
amount of fear and dislike across the 
nation. The Governor-elect was also 
careful not to identify himself 
with the Eisenhower Administration, 
pointing out that he had once served 
in Washington under Roosevelt and 
Truman. 

Rockefeller’s victory means that 
Nixon, humiliated by the astounding 
Republican loss in California and 
the failure of his own bitter cam- 


paign tour, will now move heaven 


By Tris Coffin 


Rockefeller Bucks Landslide, Is 
Democrats Man-to-Beat in ‘60 





and earth to prevent the party from 
flowing toward Rockefeller. And 
Nixon is no Robert Taft—that is, 
the late Senator from Ohio was in- 
hibited from making the kind of 
attack that Nixon may well under- 
take. Those who know Nixon say 
he will sit down and carefully con- 
sider his chances and then decide 
his strategy. He can concentrate on 
building his own organization (which 
requires money and boundless en- 
ergy), stimulate an all-out Old Guard 
attack on Rockefeller as a “radical,” 
or offer to make some kind of a deal. 

Other highlights: 

© The Democratic 
deepest in the Midwest. For example, 
in heavily conservative and Republi- 


tide flowed 


can Indiana, a young Democratic 
mayor, Vance Hartke, with no strings 
tied on him by the old Democratic 
machine, won so heavily for Senator 
Bill Jenner’s seat that only three of 
the 11 Congressional seats in that 
state remained Republican. Demo- 
crats picked up seats throughout the 
farm belt, indicating deep distrust 
and resentment of Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson. 

© The surprisingly heavy 
registered against Byrd’s “massive 
resistance” in the urban districts of 
Virginia—by an _ unknown, 
pendent candidate, a woman physi- 
cian—reveals strong feeling against 
the closing of public schools in that 
state. This also contributed to the 
re-election of a Republican Congress- 


vote 


inde- 


man in the’ southwest urban area 
around Roanoke. The results point 
to a reappraisal of the state’s school 


policy by Governor J. Lindsay Al- 












MINNESOTA'S McCARTHY & WISCONSIN'S PROXMIRE: FARM BELT VICTORY 


mond. On the other hand, the 
popular, moderate Democratic rep- 
resentative from Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, Brooks Hays, who was also head 
of the Southern Baptist Church, was 
defeated by the write-in vote for a 
segregationist. Hays had opposed 
Governor Orval Faubus. 

Con- 


perhaps the 


® Democratic Senate and 


gressional victories, 
worst defeat ever inflicted on a party 
in power, mean a searching look at 
every Eisenhower policy by the 86th 
Congress. The President’s personal 
popularity also suffered a major set- 
back, which was brought into the 
open Halloween night in Baltimore. 
At a feverishly-advertised campaign 
windup, the President spoke to rows 
and rows of empty seats. Republicans 
had hopefully talked of cramming 
10,000 wildly cheering fans into a 
hall with 8,000 seats; 3,500 showed 
up. The personal defeat will not only 
reduce Eisenhower’s influence in 
Congress, but will affect his standing 
in the GOP and world capitals. 


WO BIG questions still surround 
the election: (1) Why did Eisen- 
hower and when all the 


signs indicated a Democratic tide. 


Nixon. 


wage the kind of name-calling cam- 


paign which can only complicate 
their relations with Congress in the 


next two years? (2) Which way will 


Senate Democratic chief Lyndon B. 
Johnson lead his party, now that big 
majorities have replaced the wafer- 
thin margins he has been used to 
work with? 

Nixon was primarily responsible 
for the GOP campaign approach, 
which pictured the Democrats as 
“hare- 

Vice 


President chose to cast off his grey 


“radicals,” “socialists” and 


brained spenders.” Why the 


flannel suit requires explanation. 
First of all, Nixon, while agile 
and industrious, is essentially shal- 
low and imitative. When he reaches 
a barrier, he hastily thumbs through 
the pages of recent political history 
until he finds a similar situation. As 
the portents of a Democratic flood 
reached his efficient office in a corner 
of the Senate Office Building, Nixon 
asked himself: “Who has turned the 
tide in modern times?” The answer, 
of course, was Harry Truman. The 
Vice President began to read every 
account he could of that campaign. 
He pored over Truman’s speeches so 
thoroughly he even repeated some of 
their phrases in his own “give ’em 
hell” tours. He virtually developed a 
love affair with the peppery ex- 


President. 


What Nixon failed to understand 
was that Truman was appealing to a 
Midwest which has an affection for 
the small town judge and was deeply 











suspicious of the dapper, mustachj 
oed Tom Dewey. Dewey nev 
cleared up the impression that } 
cared not a whit for small farm 
Second, Nixon bought a theoy 
first propounded ardently by ’ 
late Senator Taft: that the “real” 
reason the Republicans lost with suchf at stal 
weary regularity to Roosevelt andjto a tl 
Truman was that conservative Re\comm: 
publicans stayed home. Taft saidf The P: 
they must be encouraged, given git com 
reason to fight. A modern Republif admitt 
can was, if you believed this, worsdway. | 
than a Democrat to the Old Guard] button 
Nixon and Eisenhower accepted\son in 
this so thoroughly that the Presidentf spittin 
earnestly lectured a press conferencg more | 
that, if all the Republicans had voted will n« 
in Maine, it would have stayed wi Johns¢ 
the GOP. (Rockefeller, on the othe from | 
hand, appealed to independents and pbarras 
Democrats and won in a record vote man 
for a non-Presidential election.) names 
Third, Nixon recalled a frequently It i 
mentioned bit of wisdom from the naieve 
late Senator Joe McCarthy. He used that i 
to say contemptuously: “These lib- Demo 
erals are chicken. You kick then thems 
hard in the right place and theytime, | 
double up and howl. One kick ig cal m: 
enough. They’re through fighting’}his o 


Many reporters who listened to the likely 
Tespor 


Disillu 
agains 
switch 
that t 


were, 












sociali 


As | 
















“new new Nixon” campaigning 4 
tected an odd hypnotic meter whiclf The 
trol o! 





sounded very much like a good imi: 
tation of McCarthy. 

Fourth, Nixon knew that the Eas Johns 
ern wing of the GOP—which haig™an f 


Willkie, Tonf lously 
thing 


no Co! 


Wendell 
Dewey and Ike—wanted to diteig'™ 
him. The money for Harold Stassen'f P41. 
futile little adventure to scuttle Nixon shoute 
in 1956 came from this group. A 
fanatically partisan approach mighi 
revive Old Guard control in many Senat 
states and lock up the 1960 nomin* the he 
tion for Nixon. And so, for example clarify 
he tremendously pleased the stone He di 
age Republicans of Indiana, extrat thang 
contributions fromJ™an I 
Hoosier reactionaries at a time whe ‘mat! 
no one else could pry a buck loos f° 4 

Fifth, recognized pase 
American voters ordinarily we 
against a party, rather than for ® 


nominated 








mildly 
talkin; 











ing fantastic 
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mustachif Disillusionment had turned voters 
ey neveagainst the GOP, but this might be 
: that hiswitched if he could convince them 
| farmen{that the Republicans, bad as they 
a theomgwere, were mild compared to the 
by the socialistic, appeasing Democrats. 
he “real! As the one Republican with most 
with suchf at stake in the future, he sold this 
evelt andi to a thoroughly dispirited GOP high 
ative Re\command and to Mr. Eisenhower. 
Taft said 'The President is not very smart when 
. given git comes to politics; even Time has 
1 Republif admitted this in its own majestic 
his, worsaway. Dwight Eisenhower, if he had his 
id Guard] buttons about him, was the last per- 
accepted\son in the world to have gone out 
Presidentf spitting at the Democrats. He has two 
conferencd More years to live with them, and he 
had voted will need Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
‘raved wit Johnson to save his Administration 
the other from falling apart. It is a little em- 
dents anibarrassing to ask a life line from a 
ecord voiegman you have been calling bad 
tion.) names in public. 
frequently It is typical of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
from the Baievete that he believes sincerely 
. He used| that if he puts on the big grin, the 
These lib-\Democrats will now tumble all over 
kick them themselves to do his bidding. This 
and they time, General Eisenhower, his politi- 
1e kick i¢ cal magic draining away, his hold on 
fighting} his own party almost negligible, is 
ned to thalikely to find the Democrats not so 
igning od The De to his wistful appeals. 





eter whi! The Democrats will move into con- 
good imi- trol of the 86th Congress with almost 
no commitments to any one. Lyndon 
t the Ess Johnson, the unchallenged spokes- 
which hadg™an for the party in Congress, sedu- 
Ikie, Tom lously avoided taking a stand on any- 
to ditcthing controversial during the cam- 
d Stassen’{Paign. When Eisenhower and Nixon 
ittle Nixon shouted about “radicals.” Johnson 
group. \jmildly asked just whom they were 
ach mighi{alking about specifically. The Texas 
| in manyj°eMator refrained from moving into 
0 nomine}the campaign as a national figure 
yr example, clarifying the Democratic position. 
the stone He did not take part in the tart ex- 
1a, extract thange between Democratic Chair- 
ons fromJan Paul Butler and Senator George 
time when Pmathers (D.-Fla.) on the fate of 
suck loose. " unhappy) Southerners stuck with 
ized that @™Assive resistance.” At one point, 
arily vole@"nson apparently decided to back 
han for it. WP Senator Theodore Francis Green’s 
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attack on the Dulles Quemoy policy, 
but had second thoughts. His prom- 
ised statement never came. 

This leaves Johnson in an enviable 
position. He can move about among 
his colleagues, putting his friendly 
arm over a shoulder here, drawling 
out an apt compliment there, and put 
together a program. He does not 
have to worry about that painfully 
slim one- and two-vote margin. He 
does not have to look over his shoul- 





der to see whether Ike is still smiling, 
for no one cares any more. 

Johnson will, however, be forced 
to open up his sails, rather than keep 
them trimmed to the “moderation” 
line, in order to show the country a 
clearly-defined Democratic policy. 
The Congressional Democrats will 
have to keep looking over their 
shoulders at Rockefeller, and stay 
ahead of him. 

Furthermore, Johnson must find a 
way to keep Georgia’s Dick Russell 
and Illinois’s Paul Douglas from act- 
ing like the Hatfields and the McCoys 
on civil rights. The reporters who 
gather around the long press table 
in the Senate Restaurant for morn- 
ing coffee are willing to bet that 
Johnson will get the Senate rules 
changed to make a filibuster more 
dificult and persuade Northern 
Democrats they can do better point- 


JOHNSON AND RAYBURN: 'NOT SO RESPONSIVE TO THE BIG GRIN" 





ing a finger at the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s shilly-shallying on civil 
rights than by starting a cold civil 
war with their brethren from the 
South. 

Almost certainly, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee under that 
remarkably spry nonagenarian, Sena- 
tor Green, will make a full-scale in- 
vestigation of the utter confusion in 
our Far Eastern policy. Each time 
Dulles appears to get in a jam, he 


will be called before the Committee, 
asked coldly and politely to explain 
just what in the hell it is all about, 
and lectured. This may, at least, have 
the effect of cutting down the Secre- 
tary’s contradictory statements from 
two a day to three a week. 

The Democrats want to know spe- 
cifically where we are committed to 
military defense and under what con- 
ditions. At the end of the last session, 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.) counted at least 20 nations 
we had blithely guaranteed to defend 
with life, limb and atomic bombs. 

The Democrats in Congress will 
keep a close watch on the cost of 
living, unemployment and depressed — 
areas, as well as farm prices, for 
these “gut” issues strongly influenced 
the GOP defeats. Whether the Demo- 
crats will have any new solutions 
cannot now be foreseen. 


Rumors surround a Pope’s election, mystery his reign 


Covering 
the Vatican 


By Robert Neville 


ROME 


FS the professional journalist, 
the Vatican is a most unsatis- 
factory: assignment. There is news. 
and lots of it, in those few acres, but 
it is almost impossible to get at. 
The Vatican grants only grudging 
recognition of the perquisites of the 
Fourth Estate, and then proceeds to 
treat the working correspondent with 
both contempt and suspicion. 


The Vatican is by nature extra- | 


secretive, but this aé- 
counts only in part for the fact that 
it is also probably the most under- 
reported important spot in the West- 
ern world today. A large part of the 
fault for this state of affairs lies with 
the press itself, especially the Ameri- 
can press. which is passionately in- 
terested in the Vatican but not al- 
ways in the truth about it. To hint 
nowadays in print that the Vatican 
has_ other 


ordinarily 


interests besides pure 
theology. that the Pope’s time is not 
entirely consumed in prayer, that 
(horror of 


rivalries and even 


horrors) cliques and 
intrigues exist 
within the sacred precincts of Vati- 
can City, is to risk being accused of 
blasphemy and, 


worse, eventually 


being boycotted. Curiously enough, 





Here Robert Neville, former for- 
eign editor of Time, provides back- 
ground to recent reports on the 
change in the Papacy. He edited 
Stars and Stripes’ wartime Mediter- 
ranean edition and previously served 
on the N. Y. Herald Tribune. This 
article is abridged from Encounter. 





the only press in the Western world 
which often dares to suggest that the 
Vatican has some worldly interests, 
and that the men of the Vatican are 
of flesh and blood, is that of Italy. 
The Italians alone seem to under- 
stand that the Pope’s infallibility 
covers only faith and morals, and in 
any event does not extend to the acts 
of his inferiors. 

Aware of the limitations placed 
on their work, most newspapermen 
assigned to Rome proceed to con- 
centrate either on the purely re- 
ligious or the purely trivial. Even to 
do this means running into some 
very special problems. No corre- 
spondent can go strolling into an 
office of the Holy See and start ask- 
ing questions, and not even the most 
aggressive reporter in Rome would 
dream of picking up the telephone 
get a responsible 
Vatican official on the wire. Yes, the 
Vatican has what it calls a press of- 


and trying to 


fice, but which no newspaperman 
would recognize as such. About all 
that this office seems to do is to 
issue occasional mimeograph copies 
of Papal speeches, generally hours 
after their delivery. Occasionally also 
it hands out a ticket. For other more 
substantial bits and pieces of in- 
formation other arrangements are in 
order, and it is here that over the 
years there has evolved a tawdry 
system of Vatican informers, also 
called, euphemistically, stringers. 
A Vatican stringer may be just 
about anyone. He may be a strategi- 
cally placed functionary, clerical or 


lay, of the Secretariat of State, whig 
is the largest and most active of tf 
Roman Curia’s five departmental of 
fices. He may be one of the edito 
of L’Osservatore Romano, that ey 
ous semi-official organ, the key to th 
understanding of which is held } 
only a handful of privileged souk 
(Cardinal Eugene Tisserant, wha 
being interviewed by a young rj 
porter several years ago, was asked 
whether he read  L’Osservator 
Romano. He replied: “Good God 
No! Why should 1?”) He could eves 
be one of the five or six men whom 
the Holy Father calls upon, from 
time to time, for early drafts of his 
many speeches. More likely yet, 

stringer may be one of the om 
ployes of the mistakenly named Pres 
Office; the fact that these employ 

also hire out as informers may #, 
count for their reluctance to per 
form in the Press Office for free 
Or, finally, the Vatican stringer my 
be somebody like the late Monsignor 
Enrico Pucci, a privileged chara¢ 

whose activities over the years i 
side the Vatican made him both rici 
and notorious. It was Pucci wh 
sold to three different news agencie 
three different “inside” stories abou 
the Italian-Vatican negotiations {0 
the Lateran Treaty. (All three P 

turned out to be qui 
wrong.) It was also one of Pucci 
famous news-gathering gangs whi 

managed, through the use of simp 

signals, to smuggle out minutes 


versions 


fore the official announcement & 
news of the election of Eugeti 
Pacelli to the Papacy. 

About the only indispensable qui 
fication for a stringer is that 
have the run of the Vatican, that ™ 
be able to get inside the Brom 
Gate when occasion demands. Th 
does not mean, however. that ® 
stringer can be depended on to! 
any spying. Perish the very thougt 
Before accepting the job of string 
for a mere secular news office ® 
applicant must first obtain cleara™ 
from his superiors, who are cleft 
This is generally fairly easy. Vali 
salaries are at such bare subsiste 
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evels that any attempt to augment 
them is regarded sympathetically. At 
the same time that permission is 
granted, however, it is made quite 
plain that the stringer’s first and last 
loyalty belongs to the Holy See and 


tate, whid 
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that he can be expected to provide 







only such tidbits of news and in- 





formation as the Vatican authorities 
Rdeign 


precious little. There is to be no 












proper, which is usually 











unauthorized about odd 
places within the Vatican premises. 
In short. 


news 





poking 


the Rome bureaus of 


various agencies and news- 


papers find themselves in the ridicu- 
lous position of paying the Vatican’s 
own employes to gather for them 
what amounts to the Vatican’s own 
propaganda. 

Most Vatican stringers receive a 
monthly fee ranging up to 20,000 
lire or around $32, depending on the 
ce to Pe ork they do. Very often a stringer 


e for free 


' will serve simultaneously four or 
tringer may ‘ , 
five newspapers or agencies; in at 
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least one case, a stringer was known 
to have been working for 14 separate 
Rome news offices at the same time. 
Ordinarily 


works only over the telephone; he 






the Vatican 













stringer 


almost never is called upon to use 
his typewriter. The stringer is ex- 
pected, of course, to inform his of- 
fice about the comings and goings of 
the Pope, about whom the Pope is 
receiving, and more or less what His 


vd Holiness says in his frequent talks. 
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fact that the Holy See is composed, 
apart from the Pope himself, of some 
twelve different sacred congregations, 
three apostolic tribunals, and five 
departmental offices, which exercise 
judicial and executive 
Church 


newsmen would know, before coming 


legislative, 
power over affairs. Few 
to Rome, that it is the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office which judges heresies and puts 
books on the Index, while it is be- 
fore the Congregation of Rites that 
the lengthy and tedious business of 
making a saint takes place. The 
Church’s maze of holy orders—180 
1,150 


baffling. and it takes a bit of tutoring 


male and female—is also 
before one can distinguish between, 
let’s say, a Jesuit and a Dominican. 
or a Benedictine and a Franciscan. 
or delineate the functions of the so- 
called Black Pope, who is General 
of the Jesuit order, and those of the 
Red Pope, who is the prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. 


The 


also used to help answer the many 


Vatican stringer system is 
queries which the Rome bureau of 
any newspaper or news agency in- 
variably receives. Editors seem ob- 
sessed by a passion for completely 
insignificant detail and are fascinated 
by the Graustarkian qualities of the 


Papal State. They ask about the 
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various guard units inside the Vati- 
can (there are four separate sets of 
Guards) and in particular how many 
Swiss Guards there are (only 87 at 
this writing), and what each receives 
a month (about $70). They want to 
know how many rooms there are 


in the Apostolic Palaces (around 
4,000), how many times a year the 
into St. Peter’s 
how much 
money in salary and expense ac- 


Pope descends 


(around three times), 


count a cardinal of the Roman Curia 
gets (about $6,000 annually). One 
bureau in Rome was once asked to 
find out how many eggs the 300 New 
Hampshire hens of the 135-acre 
Papal estate at Castel Gandolfo lay 
a day and how many liters of milk 
the 40 Papal cows of Frisian breed 
give during the height of the sum- 
mer. There’s scarcely a bureau in 
Rome which has not been queried 
about the well-equipped bar in St. 
Peter’s which Americans, but not 
Italians, find odd for a church. One 
editor of an American picture maga- 
zine has had a standing order to 
try and photograph the Vatican’s 
“props department,” reasoning that 
since the Vatican puts on periodically 
the greatest shows on earth, with 
frequent changes of costume, it must 
have an interesting storage room 
for the props. 

In recent years, with the emphasis 
on photography and with the entry of 
television into journalistic competi- 
tion, the news agencies, newspapers, 
magazines and television bureaus 
have all put on their payrolls highly 
placed officers of the various guards 
units of the Vatican. The idea is that 
these military men, who normally 
police the piazza, can secure a good 
vantage point from which to photo- 
graph the big events in St. Peter’s 
Square. To get permission to take 
one’s camera and equipment inside 
the basilica, however, is a_ tricky 
and complicated business, requiring 
patient negotiations, generally with 
the clerics,. who are much tougher 
than the soldiers to deal with. There 
are several ways of getting inside 
St. Peter’s with a camera, but the 


final permission is almost always 
facilitated by the presentation of a 
good-sized check to a Vatican charity. 

A good spot within St. Peter’s for 
one of the big newsmaking convoca- 
tions, like a consistory or a beatifica- 
tion, may cost up to $200, depending 
on how wealthy the donor is and how 
near the post is to the altar. Per- 
mission to do a special photographic 
job like, let’s say, taking the Michel- 
angelo frescoes in the Sistine Chapel 
or the Pinturecchio paintings in the 
Borgia apartments can cost, again in 
donations to the right charities, 
several thousands of dollars plus all 
sorts of other favors, such as the 
right to use all the unused trans- 
parencies. Naturally, too, the photo- 
graphing outfit must pay for all the 
scaffolding, must foot the bill for 
extra lighting, and must pay for extra 
guards during the off hours. A few 
years ago Life magazine forked out, 
for example, a cool $15,000 for per- 
mission to photograph the latest re- 
sult of the diggings in the grottos 
below St. Peter’s, including the spot 
then believed to be St. Peter’s own 
tomb. Approximately the same sum 
was paid by the Italian weekly maga- 
zine Oggi to a Jesuit-run outfit called 
“Movement for a Better World” in 
return for specially posed pictures of 
Pope Pius XII, together with match- 
ing text, to illustrate the latest vision 
of the Holy Father. This was quite 
a news scoop, incidentally; arrange- 
ments for news coverage of the Vati- 
can do not generally involve the Pope 
himself. The major trouble with all 
these arrangements, as Life and Oggi 
discovered, is that there is no as- 
surance, once the money has been 
paid out, that one has really bought 
exclusive rights. 

Outside photographers are rarely 
permitted at Papal audiences. The 
right to photograph the Holy Father 
and those being received by him is 
the exclusive prerogative of the offi- 
cial pontifical photographer, Luigi 
Felici, the latest representative of a 
once humble Roman family which has 
specialized in pictures of Popes as 
well as other clergy for 110 years. 


His is a most lucrative monopoly. 
Not only does the present Felici sell 
pictures by the thousands to all the 
faithful received by the Holy Father, 
but he also services all the agencies, 
newspapers, and magazines. Many 
picture agencies, knowing that Felici 
has the run of the Vatican, pay good 
money merely for the privilege of 
assigning one of their men to act 
as Felici’s assistant. 


a END of a Papal reign is, for 


the correspondents, an ordeal 
involving impossible deadlines, lots 
of first and second guessing, much 
playing of hunches and, finally, 
various deals under, 
around the table. 
Actually, a change of occupant of 
St. Peter’s Throne entails not one big 
story but rather three big stories 
which stretch over a period of several 
weeks. First, the actual death is in 
itself a trial for the correspondent. 
During the death watch, the Vatican 
literally seethes with rumors, all un- 
confirmable: A last-minute opera- 
tion has been scheduled, new X-rays 
are being taken, extreme unction has 
been given, the Pope has really died 
but the announcement is being de- 
layed. There is no spokesman to deny 
or confirm anything. A casual re- 
mark overheard by an eavesdropping 
servant is soon translated into head- 
lines in New York. All there is to 
go by is the briefest of medical 
bulletins issued hours earlier by a 
committee of doctors who, it is 
gossiped, disagree with, distrust and 
even hate one another. In this cease- 
less propagation of rumors. often 
neatly timed to make the latest edi- 
tions, one suspects the dark hand of 
those Vatican stringers who are paid 


above and 


on space. 

The second big story, the election 
of the new Pope by a conclave of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, is also a 
most complicated rumor-producing 
affair. Everybody — day laborers, 
bank clerks, trattoria waiters and uni- 
versity professors—plays this engag- 
ing game. The old Roman saying has 
it that “he who enters the conclave a 


Pope comes out a cardinal,” whi 
is another way of hinting to bew 
of favorites. The judicious cor 
spondent’s list of papabili shou 
therefore include some long sh 

Speculations about the outcom 
continue, of course, right up to ty 
time that the balloting in the Sistin 
Chapel begins, but after that a Ron 
news bureau chief will feel happier! 
he has someone inside the Vatica 
preferably a high official, prepared 
to signal to him in some pre-arrange 
manner the minute that the ballotin 
has had positive results. True, durin 
the conclave the Vatican is suppos! 
to be sealed tight, but of course» 
curtain can be lowered around th 
place. There is nothing to preves 
one from looking into the Vatic 
from a strategically placed baleon 
and there is still less to prevent 
inside the Vatican from looking « 
during those fateful hours. At 
rate, almost any expedient and 
payment of even an exorbitant 
would apparently justify a half-h 
beat on the election of a new Pop 

The third great story is the coron 
tion, an unforgettable spectacle 
describe which the journalistie wi 
ness can for once pull out all t 
stops. Adjectives are about all t 
are needed to cover the new # 
ereign’s assumption of the tf 
tiara, symbolizing the Pope’s # 
ereignty over the church milital 
the church penitent, and the ch 
triumphant. 

The end of one Papal reign 
the beginning of another are covert 
extravagantly. What is barely covert 
at all is the reign itself. 


T THIs late date there can surd 


be no argument of the Vai 
can’s political and social important 
leaving aside the purely religi¢ 
aspects. The postwar roles of ! 
great Catholic parties of Germall 
Italy, France, Belgium and Holla 
constitute 


sufficient evidence ® 
here is more than a vague and ini 
gible force at work. Additios! 
evidence of the Church’s tempol 


power can be found in the 
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increased Catholic influence over 
education, news media and entertain- 
ment even in a Protestant country 
like the United States. Despite 
Stalin’s crack about the 


Pope’s lack of armed divisions, there 


cynical 


can surely be no doubt that he is an 
exceedingly important person. 
Granted its weight, then, it fol- 
lows that what the men who direct 
this force are like, how they react 
to given situations, what their re- 
lations to each other are, what their 
thinking is on various subjects— 
that all this constitutes news in the 
purest and highest sense of the word. 
And, still, the sad truth is that out- 





other related difficulty in under- 
standing the Vatican is the calculated 
subtlety of its moves: There must be 
no vulgar display of authority. 
Nothing that can possibly be done 
indirectly is ever done directly. A 
Papal audience that lasts five min- 
utes beyond the allotted time, a 
casual sentence in a letter from the 
head of one of the sacred congrega- 
tions, an unexpected appointment to 
a minor post, a failure to extend 
congratulations on one’s birthday— 
these are the kind of gentle ways 
used to make Vatican policy known. 

A few years ago, for example, a 
casual sentence dropped in a Papal 
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side of four or five ranking journal- 
ists, mostly Italian, plus perhaps four 
or five diplomats of varied nation- 
alities who have been stationed at 
Rome for the past eight or ten years, 
there is almost nobody who has the 
most elementary grasp of what goes 
on inside the Vatican. 

One chief difficulty in following 
events in the Vatican is that every- 
thing moves at such a snail’s pace. 
The prevailing attitude is that the 
Church has been around for hun- 
dreds of years, will doubtless con- 
tinue to be around for hundreds of 


years more, and that it is consequent- 
ly rather indecent to make prompt or 
Clear decisions about anything. An- 
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speech about obstetrics was the 
chosen medium for hinting to Dr. 
Vittorio Veronese, then chief of 


Catholic Action, that he should re- 
sign and allow the more dynamic Dr. 
Luigi Gedda to take over. Or take 
the recent nomination of the late 
Cardinal Stritch, of Chicago, to be 
Pro-Prefect of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith and 
thus the first American cardinal of 
the Roman Curia. This appointment, 
it soon became apparent, was the 
Pope’s subtle of ending 
the long-established primacy among 


manner 


American prelates of New York’s 
archbishop-cardinal, Francis J. Spell- 


man. It also turned out to be the 





Pope’s way of ameliorating, if not 
resolving, a serious quarrel which 
had developed between Cardinal 
Spellman and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 

Only a day-by-day watch over the 
years of the things he does and the 
way he does them can give any real 
clue to what kind of person a Pope is. 
Politics as played by the Vatican 
vary according to the political com- 
plexion of the country concerned. 
The Vatican has found itself at pres- 
ent, for example, able to support a 
Communist government in Poland at 
the same time that it condemned one 
in Yugoslavia. It backs the reaction- 
ary Franco in Spain at the same time 
that it also favors the fairly liberal 
Adenauer Government of Germany. 
By and large the Church is happier 
about the United States, with its 
Protestant majority, than it is about 
many Latin American countries, with 
solid Catholic populations. The Vati- 
can’s measuring rod for countries 
seems to be neither economic nor 
political nor social; the common 
denominator for its many likes and 
dislikes is simply whether in a given 
situation the Church can flourish or, 
in the case of Poland, at least survive. 

Only in Italy does one feel that the 
Vatican plays politics for keeps. In 
other countries, influence is wielded 
by fairly remote and therefore largely 
inefficient controls. In Italy, on the 
other hand, the control can be quite 
direct, open and most efficient. This 
is possible because, when all is said 
and done, the Vatican is virtually an 
Italian institution. It is not merely 
that the language is Italian, or that 
the headquarters of the Church is, 
geographically speaking, in Italy. 
The Church is also Italian by habit, 
Italian in its methods of work, in its 
thinking, in its politics. And, most 
important of all, the Church is run 
by Italians, which single fact alone 
gives the men of the Vatican a license 
for active interference in Italian af- 
fairs, which, if exercised anywhere 
else, would quickly backfire. 

The story is told—and widely be- 
lieved—that on the historic afternoon 
of September 8, 1943, a broad and 












satisfied smile came over the collec- 
tive face of the Vatican. On that 
afternoon the Italian lay state had 
surrendered to the Allies. More sig- 
nificant, on that afternoon the 
reigning representative of the House 
of Savoy, that upstart family from 
the North which had dared to estab- 
lish their capital in Papal Rome and 
had even presumed personally to 
occupy the Quirinale, had abandoned 
Rome and had fled southward, fear- 
ful of the Nazis. Somehow, the story 
goes, the Vatican sensed that after- 
noon that the Savoys would never be 
able to return to Rome, or at least 
that if they ever came back they 
would never be able to rule. And it 
sensed that the Savoys’ departure 
from Rome would eventually leave 
the field pretty much to the Church. 
There was to come, of course, the 
postwar challenge of the Communists, 
but that was to be defeated handily 
with the aid of American money and 
propaganda, There was also the 
popular plebiscite over the king and 
whether 
Church declared its neutrality, a de- 


he should stay on. The 


cision which insured defeat for the 
Savoys. A thoroughly unglamorous 
President would from then on occupy 
the Quirinale, and a Chamber of 
Deputies 


would naturally sit at 


Montecitorio, but they would be 
mere agents of the ruling Christian 
Democratic party, organized, fin- 
anced, directed by the Vatican. 

Things have to some extent worked 
out this way. Economically speaking, 
the Italian Republic has been a de- 
cided success, and Italians even find 
the Church’s political power tolerable 
and far from heavy-handed. 


HE political activities of the 

Vatican are an open secret. The 
Italian votes for the preti (priests), 
as he familiarly calls the Christian 
Democratic party, with his eyes wide 
open as the only effective alternative 
to Communist rule. But there is an- 
other feature of Vatican activity in 
Italy which is far from an open book, 
and that is its finances. During these 
past few years the suspicion has taken 


shape among the Italians that what 
the Vatican is unable to accomplish 
open political 
methods it intends to accomplish by 


by more or less 


“secret financial infiltration.” 

There are, indeed, a whole set of 
facts to support this thesis. For ex- 
ample, the Vatican now has con- 
trolling interest in a_ series of 
important banks, namely the Banco 
di Roma, the Banco di Santo Spirito, 
the Credito Centrale del Lazio, etc. 
It has bought heavily into a number 
of utilities and real estate companies. 
including some of the biggest of 
Italy. It owns stock in various water 
and gas companies, two or three elec- 
tric power companies, several minor 
railroads, the important telephone 
company TETI. Its agents run the 
most important of Italian real estate 
companies, the General Immobiliare. 
One feature of the Vatican’s acquisi- 
tions of postwar years is that it now 
owns industrial property in the north 
of Tialy as well as in that part of 
Italy which used to belong to the 
Papal States. 

The Vatican’s great international 
bank is called, euphemistically, the 
Instituto Opere di Religione (Insti- 
tute for Works for Religion). Likely 
as not the visitor to Rome who 
manages to cash a check will find, 
when he receives his check stubs, 
that the money has been cleared 
through this Vatican financial con- 
cern, famous for giving the best 
rates. The Vatican obviously plays 
the American stock market. Hovering 
in the shadows of the Vatican are a 
number of men of high finance, in- 
cluding representatives of such firms 
as J. P. Morgan and Co. and Crédit 
Suisse, who invest and manipulate 
the great This 
mainly consists of accrued funds that 
the Vatican received from the Italian 
Government at the time of the Lateran 
accord. The amount was then roughly 
the equivalent of $2 billion, but ac- 
cording to various authorities, it has 


Vatican treasure. 


now by virtue of judicious invest- 
ment grown to $11 billion, a con- 
siderable nest-egg for a smal] state. 


Added to all these properties are the 





investments in Rome; since tie war, 
its real estate holdings in an: about 
Rome have enormously increased jp 
value. Recent maps printed in a fey 
leftist papers of Rome show the 
Church as virtually both 
sides of several highways stretching 
from the capital down to the sea, plus 
numerous other immense plots. All 
this ownership is responsible for the 
Church’s great interest in such 
matters as taxes, water rights, im. By 
provements in general in Rome, 
The Vatican obviously now finds ¥, 
itself in a highly liquid position, but 
exactly how liquid nobody knows or } Tuni 
can even hazard a guess. No balance | betw 
sheet produced; Vatican § Abd 
State remains the one sovereign state | Habi 
which never bothers to let the public § marl 
know its income or expenditures. On § sian 
the subject of finances the authorities } dista 
of the Vatican not only refuse to § Cair 
answer the most basic of queries but § entir 








owning 







is ever 





treat the questioner as if he were§ Be 
personally insulting the Pope. phas 

In the face of the Vatican’s secre- ff alwa 
tiveness, the darkest of suspicions } His | 
ferment very quickly in the popular § from 
mind. These stories, true or not, have § dena 
done and are doing an enormous § 2etié 
























damage to the good reputation of the § (FL! 
pontificate. There is an easy out of § part 
this trouble—better public relations. ff Nas: 
The costs of running an institution § YS 
like the Vatican, with a private army g Who 
of its own, with huge palaces to He | 
maintain, with gigantic spectacles to Tuni 
mount, can be nothing short of § ‘mp 
stupendous. Nobody for a moment woul 
would doubt that the headquarters You: 
of a world religious community of Th 
400 million souls needs funds. In the ff had 
United States and in _ Britain, § Prev 
churches, universities, foundations, Ther 
charitable institutions all make 4 full 
clean breast of what they receive. what J Sure 
they spend and what they need, and depe 
are none the worse for it. Why should § Sure 
not the Vatican do likewise? And § overt 
why not, at the same time, adopt 4 Bu 

, The 





forthright, modern policy of answer 


ing questions and giving out & 
t=] a) z 


Lor» 
at T 
cali: 





planations similar to those pursued 
by almost every institution in & 
Western world today? 
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BOURGUIBA vs. 


By Lorna Hahn 


HE RECENT break in diplomatic 
en, Cairo and 
Tunis climaxed a long-standing feud 
between Egyptian dictator Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and Tunisian Premier 
Habib Bourguiba. More important, it 
marked the first time that the Tuni- 
sian leader has openly displayed his 
distaste for Nasser and challenged 


between 


Cairo’s bid for hegemony over the 
entire Arab world. 

Bourguiba, with his consistent em- 
phasis of Tunisian nationalism, was 
always a maverick in pan-Arab eyes. 
His acceptance of internal autonomy 
from France in 1955 led to his being 
denounced as a traitor by the Al- 
gerian Front 
(FLN), and by a faction of his own 
party led by 


National Liberation 


Salah ben Youssef. 
Nasser saw this as an opportunity to 
unseat the one popular Arab leader 
who refused to take cues from him. 
He sent arms to the Youssefites in 
Tunisia through the FLN in an at- 
tempt to stir up a civil war which 
would replace Bourguiba with ben 
Youssef. 

The move failed and ben Youssef 
had to flee to Cairo, where he had 
previously spent many years in exile. 
Then in March 1956, Tunisia gained 
full independence. Still, Nasser was 
sure he could use the Algerians, who 
depend on him for supplies, to pres- 


sure their into 


Tunisian brethren 
overthrowing Bourguiba. 

But he misjudged the Algerians. 
The FLN. while that 
ee 
Lorna Haun, who teaches history 
“ Temple University, has long spe- 
cialized in, North African problems. 


admitting 
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BOURGUIBA: AN OPEN CHALLENGE 


Egyptian funds made their victories 
possible, realized that its own man- 
power and brains were beating the 
French. Many, in fact, openly boasted 
that the Algerians were the only 
Arab army in the 20th century to 
have any success against a European 
foe, and began to mock Egypt’s 
shabby military efforts against Israel. 

Nasser also forgot that Bourguiba 
could be of tremendous value to the 
FLN. For at some point the Algerians 
would have to negotiate with France, 
and the Tunisian Premier was in a 
far better position to help them do 
this than the Egyptian dictator. Thus, 
when Bourguiba decided to become 
the spokesman for the Algerians, fol- 
lowing the capture of the five FLN 
negotiators in October 1956, the 
Algerians eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity to draw closer to the respected 
elder statesman of North Africa. 


NASSER 


They opened headquarters in Tunis 
and began to urge the French to ac- 
cept Tunisian, or Tunisian-Moroccan, 
mediation. Throughout 1957, Algeria 
became moré and more of a North 
African, than an “Arab,” 
problem, and plans for a North Afri- 
can Confederation independent of 


rather 


Cairo grew apace. 

There was nothing left for Nasser 
to do but employ his chief weapon of 
diplomacy—assassination. In Febru- 
ary 1958, a plot to kill Bourguiba 
and his chief collaborators was un- 
covered in Tunis. Its leader was a 
disgruntled Tunisian bearing an 
Egyptian passport, and documents 
found on him and other conspirators 
showed that the plot had been or- 
ganized by ben Youssef in Cairo. 
There was no proof of direct Egyp- 
tian collaboration, but the presence 
of an Egyptian passport indicated at 
least an indirect approval. In addi- 
tion, Cairo Radio’s call for Bour- 
guiba’s removal left little doubt as 
to Nasser’s hopes for the success of 
the plot. 

Not wishing to break with Egypt, 
the Tunisian Government sent a care- 
fully prepared memorandum to 
Cairo in April 1958. It published the 
evidence captured from the conspira- 
tors and, without making any accu- 
sations against the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, demanded that it stop shel- 
tering ben Youssef. It did not ask 
that he be extradited to Tunisia, 
where death sentence awaits him, but 
only that he be forced to leave Cairo. 
The Egyptians replied that they were 
merely giving ben Youssef political 
asylum. The Tunisians answered that 









the right of political asylum did not 
include the right to harbor persons 
plotting the overthrow of a friendly 
regime. 

Meanwhile, Nasser began to con- 
centrate his energies on Lebanon and 
Iraq. But the Iraqi revolution back- 
fired. Many of the Iraqi leaders pre- 
independent of 
Nasser, but wanted a friend to help 
them. In August, therefore, the 
Iraqis urged the Tunisians to join 
the Arab League and work with them 
to counter Nasser’s influence. Several 
Tunisians, such as Habib Chatty, 
who had been ambassador to three 
Arab capitals, were personally ac- 


ferred a course 


quainted with many of the Iraqis and 
saw some chance for success here. 

This was not the only reason for 
Tunisia’s joining the League. Premier 
Balafrej of Morocco, under severe 
pressures from left-wing elements, 
informed Bourguiba that he would 
have to join, but wanted Tunisia at 
least to join with him. The FLN, 
eager for unified Arab support, was 
also anxious for Tunisia to join. Con- 
sequently, Bourguiba reversed his 
previous stand and formally became 
a member of the Arab League on 
October 1. 

Tunisia’s announced purpose for 
joining was that it believed in sup- 
porting the principle upon which the 
League was founded: preservation of 
the independence of each Arab state. 
It joined in other words, not to fall 
in with Nasser’s ambitions but to 
oppose them on his own battleground. 
Also, of course, League headquarters 
would be an excellent spot to publi- 
cize grievances against Egypt for its 
aid to ben Youssef. The Egyptians 
realized ‘all this and were not very 
secretive about their opposition to 
having Tunisia in the League. But 
as the professed champions of Arab 
unity, they could hardly make their 
displeasure official. 

On October 11, Chatty delivered 
his first speech, as Tunisia’s Arab 
League delegate. He said his coun- 
try wished to increase friendly ties 
between Arabs, but condemned “cer- 
tain big powers” for attempting to 


dominate others. He deliberately 
avoided citing Egypt, or the United 
Arab Republic, but the Egyptians 
walked out in a rage. Chatty then 
pointed out to the remaining mem- 
bers that the Egyptian departure ob- 
viously proved the veracity of his 
charges. He went on to explain that 
Tunisia would like to have friendly 
relations with Egypt, but that the 
latter had made this impossible by 
its endless intrigues and the refusal 
to oust ben Youssef. Chatty was cha- 
grined that the pro-Egyptian Moroc- 
can delegate, Abdelkhalek Torres, 
did not support his actions, but other 
delegations, by maintaining a mean- 


EGYPT'S NASSER: "LOSES FACE’ 


ingful silence, indicated more than 
a passing interest in this David- 
Goliath duel. 

The same day, Chatty held a press 
conference in Cairo, during which 
he was continually baited by the 
Egyptian Refusing to 
discuss Chatty’s accusations, they at- 
tempted to throw up a smokescreen 
by shouting: “How many thousands 
of Algerians have you Tunisians 
placed in concentration camps?” 
“Why does your Government work 
against Algerian freedom?” 

On October 15, Bourguiba an- 
nounced that he was severing rela- 
tions with Cairo. The following day, 
in a speech to the Tunisian Constitu- 


journalists. 








ent Assembly, he elaborated upo Inc 
his stand. Openly defying Nasser’ 
accusations, he said: “Yes, | am pro. 
Western.” He further declared thy 
Nasser “does not understand the dap. 
gers of Communism.” “Once th 
Iron Curtain drops,” he noted, 
“there is no escape from Commy. 
Repeating his charges that 
the Egyptians were planning to a 
sassinate him, he then added the u- 
kindest cut of all: “The primary 
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. ” 
nism. 


enemy, it is usually said. is Israel 
However, why is it that this state is 
quiet, while the Arabs are killing one 


another?” EV 

While Bourguiba was speaking Fi 
Chatty boarded a plane for New that 
York, where he has since been “in-§ last ‘ 
forming” other Arab delegations off and z 
Tunisia’s position against Egypt. He§ tende 
has told them that Tunisia is anxious} lead-2 
to resume normal relations with§nothi 
Cairo, and to fill her empty chair§kill o 
at League headquarters, but canne§U. S 
do so unless Egypt meets her sin§ployn 
qua non for friendship: the expuli t! 
of ben Youssef. natio 

There have thus far been no state ftagon 
ments from other Arab states, buf Six 
interesting by th 
reactions. Iraq and Sudan—which@livia, 
has several complaints against Egypt, Sout! 
such as objections to the proposeljcan 
Soviet-financed Aswan dam—seen§ La 
only too happy that someone hagthe | 
had the courage to speak up. spat 

The Algerians at first appeared t™mob: 
be in an awkward position. but amgjment 
actually faring quite well with theijjjeconc 
own little neutralist game. FomgLatin 
example the UAR, afraid of Josinggbee 
its influence over the FLN comfto im 
pletely, was responsible for th dent 
League’s tripling its financial suppottf@ “st 
of the Algerians this year. Th since 
Tunisians, however, are confidet§ Th 
that despite the FLN’s “we are dgpersu 
Arabs together” statements, it * bors 
definitely on their side. ng a 

Egypt has plainly lost face. Fugjour ; 
the first time an Arab leader—* Ho sta 
supported by Western troops, as ¥8 #810 
Jordan’s King Hussein—has tol gt a 
Nasser off and has not been round bank 
condemned for it by all other Ara of Br 


there have been some 
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pod up fn cutting U.S. import quotas by 20 per cent, Washington 


x Nasser’s 
I am pro. 
lared tha 
id the dap. 
“Once th 
he noted, 
2» Comme. 
arges that 
ing to as 
led the un- 
e primary 
. is Israel 
his state is 
Mexico City 
ew Presidential acts have been 
speaking, ll wrong-headed than the order 

for New§ that Dwight D. Eisenhower signed 
> been “in-Flast September 22 cutting our lead 
-gations off and zinc imports by 20 per cent. In- 
Egypt. Hef tended to bolster the tottering U. S. 
_ is anxiow }lead-zinc industry, the order will do 
tions withBnothing of the kind. It will, however, 
mpty chair§ kill off a lot of business for healthy 
but canne§U. S. industries, cause some unem- 
s her ee in those industries, dam- 


killing one 


e expulsionf§ age the economies of several friendly 
nations, and arouse considerable an- 
“n no state ftagonism abroad. 
states, but§ Six nations are seriously affected 
interesting§ by the lead-zinc cut: Australia, Bo- 
1an—whieh§ livia, Canada, Mexico, Peru and 
1inst Egypt.§ South Africa. The three Latin Ameri- 
e proposdican countries are hardest hit. 
dam—seen§ Last June, the Vice President of 
meone hagthe United States was stoned and 
up. spat on by angry Latin American 
appeared t™mobs. The outbursts were funda- 
on, but argmentally motivated by the harm our 
| with theitfeconomic policies have done to the 
game. Fo@Latins. All summer and fall we have 
d of losing§been making promise after promise 
FLN como improve those policies; the Presi- 
e for the§dent even sent his brother Milton on 
cial suppot§@ “study” tour as an earnest of our 
year. Thegsincerity, 
» confide The Latins seemed about to be 
‘we are #@persuaded that their northern neigh- 
ents, it # bors were sincerely desirous of mak- 
ing amends. They were gratified by 
t face. Fw four decision to participate in talks 
leader—# stabilize coffee prices, and our de- 
ops, as W8 FAsion to support the establishment 
—has tol # an inter-American development 
een round’ #Pank. When, in answer to the plea 
sther Aral ff Brazilian President Juscelino Kub- 
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dealt a real blow to Peru, Mexico, Bolivia 


The Lead-Zinc Order 


By Daniel James 


itschek for a meeting of American 
Presidents, we proposed a conference 
of foreign ministers as a preliminary, 
the Latins thought that we were be- 
coming truly responsive to their 
needs. 

The twenty ministers 
from Latin America were given the 
red-carpet treatment by the State De- 
partment. At U. S. Government ex- 
pense, they were brought down to 
Washington from New York, where 
they had been attending the UN 
General Assembly. They were wined 
and dined by President Eisenhower 
in the White House,+and sat down 
to wrestle with inter-American prob- 
lems on September 22. The same 
day, the same President of the United 
States who had posed smiling with 
them for pictures signed the lead-zine 
order—thus torpedoing the confer- 
ence and setting back hemisphere 
relations to the point at which Nixon 
was stoned. Perhaps. further back, 


for the lead-zinc order reverts to 


foreign 


the time when an isolationist, tariff- 
minded U. S. was:-erecting trade 
barriers against every foreign nation. 

Ironically, the worst sufferer of all 
will be the very country in which 
Nixon was first attacked: Peru. 
Most of Peru’s income derives from 
mineral exports, and of these by far 
the most important are lead and zinc. 
No wonder the Peruvians call the 
Eisenhower order an act of “econo- 
mic aggression” against them. 

The Peruvian Foreign Minister, 
Rail Porras Barrenechea, had this 
to say about the Eisenhower order: 
“This measure means that in Peru 


12,000 workers will be thrown out 
of employment and $20 million in 
annual income will be lost. It is 
said that we are partners in the same 
enterprise; if it is true that we are 
partners, then decisions should be 
taken by us all together and not uni- 
laterally. It is said that the United 
States has adopted this measure at 
a time that is critical for its own min- 
ing interests, but that it has good in- 
tentions with respect to solving the 
economic problems of the Hemi- 
sphere. However, we recall the re- 
frain: ‘The road to hell is paved with 
good intentions.’ ” 

Besides the 12,000 unemployed 
Peruvians which the lead-zinc order 
will create, many thousands of other 
workers in industries partially de- 
pendent on lead-zinc mining—rail- 
ways, shipping, retail establishments 
and so on—will either be thrown out 
of work or reduced to part-time em- 
ployment. The loss of $20 million 
or more in income per year will mean 
that Peru must drastically reduce her 
imports, largely of heavy machinery 
and equipment for industrialization. 
This will work additional hardships 
on a country desperately trying to 
climb out of a semi-feudal state. 

In Mexico, the effect of the lead- 
zinc order will not be as great. be- 
cause the Mexican economy is more 
diversified and generally more highly 
developed. Mining now accounts for 
only 5 per cent of Mexico’s gross 
national product. Nevertheless, it is 
important as a dollar-earner, and 
must seriously hurt the country’s abil- 
ity to maintain its recent high level 
of capital goods imports essential 
to industrialization. And it will hurt, 
perhaps more seriously, many peo- 
ple dependent upon the mining in- 
dustry. 

Some 1,400 gambusinos, small mine 
operators who account for 10 per, 
cent of Mexico’s lead-zinc production, 
may be forced out of business. Up 
to 50,000 lead-zinc miners, many of 
whom will ‘be thrown out of work 
altogether or employed only part- 
time, will also be affected. And so 
will many others who, as in Peru’s 


case, work in shipping, rail transpor- 
tation and other industries dependent 
to some extent on lead and zinc. 
Tampico, for example, the principal 
port for mineral shipments abroad, 
is expected to experience a recession 
due to the Eisenhower order. 

On the surface, it would appear 
that a cut of 20 per cent in our Jead- 
zinc imports is not much. But the 
figure is misleading. Actually, the 
cut will amount to much more than 
20 per cent of current imports. The 
order says we will import 20 per cent 
less lead and zinc than we have 
been buying over a five-year period 
from 1953 to 1958. 


producing lead and zinc have been 


But the countries 


selling more to us this year than ever 
before, so that a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion based on a five-year average 
comes closer to 30 per cent of 1958 
sales. For example, Mexico’s exports 
of zinc to the United States during 
the second quarter of 1958 were 48.- 
000 Under 
order, the quota for Mexico is now 


tons. the Eisenhower 
35,240 tons a quarter. That comes 
to 26—not 20—per cent of the av- 
erage of Mexico’s zinc exports to us 
this year. 





The cut not only hits the Mexican 
economy but American companies. 
The companies responsible for 90 
per cent of Mexico’s lead-zinc pro- 
duction are U. S.-owned, chiefly 
American Smelting & Refining and 
Compara Penoles, S. A. So the Pres- 
ident of the United States has signed 
an order to save U. S. mining com- 
panies at home at the expense of 
U. S. mining companies abroad! 

American companies at home will 
also be hurt. Two smelters in the 
United States which depend on lead- 
zinc imports may have to shut down, 
according to John D. MacKenzie, 
chairman of American Smelting & 
Refining, which owns them, 

U. S. enterprises dependent upon 
the export market are also likely to 
be affected, some more seriously than 


others. Our two best foreign cus- 
tomers are Canada and Mexico. 


which are also two of the countries 
hardest hit by the Eisenhower order. 
If that cuts their dollar income to 
the extent where they are forced to 
reduce their imports, we will be hit, 
in turn, since most of their imports 
come from the United States. 

All of these consequences result 


EISENHOWER WELCOMING THE NIXONS HOME AFTER THE STONINGS: WAS 
THE BRIEF INTERLUDE 
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OF GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS TOO MUCH FOR 


US? 








from the determination of the Eisep. 
hower Administration to bolster ap 
industry which employs, at the mo. 
ment, the grand total of 3,500 work. 
It would have been cheaper, 


financially and politically, to hav 






ers, 






put those workers on the Govem. 
ment payroll and kept them at home. 

Certainly the order 
cannot help the ailing U. S. lead-zine 
industry. Lead production, for ex. 
ample, has been falling for thre 
decades. 


Eisenhower 


Maximum output was 
reached during the years 1925-2), 
when it averaged about 670,000 short 
tons annually; since then, it has de. 
clined to about 300,000 a year. 

Consumption, on the other hand, 
has been steadily rising and—experts 
say—will continue to do so. During 
the 1925-29 period, it averaged about 
900,000 tons; today it approaches 
1,250,000, or nearly a million tons 
more than U. S. lead producers tum 
out. Thus, imports of lead and zin 
are indispensable to our own econ 
omy and not a matter of doing for 
eign nations a favor. 

It is true that there exists a chronic 
problem of world over-production of 
lead and zinc, and to some extent 
the producing countries have been at 
fault for not agreeing to quotas for 
each other. Early last September, 3 
UN conference did propose a 20 pe 
cent cut in current world production 
The United States could have taker 
the lead in getting the producers \ 
arrive at a multilateral agreemet 
based on the UN proposal, or per 
haps a lower cut. This would have 
taken the burden off us. But it # 
Administration policy not to inter 
fere with the so-called laws of supply 
and demand and to stay out of mult: 
lateral quota agreements—at leas 
where Latin American minerals at 
concerned. 

Apparently, the brief interlude ¢ 
good neighborliness following 
Nixon incidents was too much ft 
U. S. policy-makers. Must it take t 
sending of another high-level offi 
to Latin America, for another #* 
ing, before we can again enjoy 
an interlude? 
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Center's failures, Right's greed, U.S. errors help Reds 


REPORT FROM GREECE 


By John P. Capsis 


ATHENS 

HE Greek Civil War (1944-48) 
the first battle of the Anglo- 
American cold war against Soviet 
Communism. How is it that, a decade 
after that Com- 
munism is again on the ascendant 


bloody conflict, 
here? The Cyprus question, which 
has stirred great anti-Americanism, 
is only one reason. There are three 
others, perhaps more important: 

¢ The inability of the non-Com- 
munist Center parties to express the 
aspirations of the working masses. 

® The self-enrichment policies of 
the Right, which has been in power 
almost continuously since the war’s 
end. 

® The errors of U. S. policy in 
its interventions into Greek affairs. 

These factors have resulted—de- 
spite $2 billion in U. S. aid to Greece 
—in the rise of the pro-Communist 
EDA party from 10 per cent of the 
vote in 1952 to 24 per cent last June. 

The failure of the non-Communist 
Center dates back at least as far as 
1946, At that time, the right-wing 
Populists won 203 of the 300 seats 
in Parliament, but their crafty leader, 
Constantine Tsaldaris, induced the 
Liberals to join a coalition govern- 
ment as a patriotic move. In the 
years that followed, the Liberals and 
other Centrist groups grew more and 
more conservative and removed from 
the popular masses. 

Today. the Liberal party, which 
got less votes than the EDA in last 
June’s election, badly needs new 
leadership. Its power-hungry co- 
leader George Papandreou ‘is gen- 
erally distrusted after a career of 
switching from one party or faction 
to another. The other co-leader, the 


shrewd Sophocles Venizelos, seems 
to have been demoralized by U. S. 
support for the Right, and has taken 
no decisive action to rebuild his 
party. There is little hope of new 
faces coming to the fore; the old 
guard controls the party organization. 

Meanwhile, the Right has gone 
through several changes of name, 
culminating in the formation in 1956 
of the Radical Union headed by 
Premier Constantine 
This party was regarded as the il- 


Karamnalis. 


legitimate offspring of the traditional 
Right and the U. S. Embassy, and 
its formation under such circum- 
stances demoralized Greek intellec- 
party got 40 
per cent of the vote this year, as 
compared to 49 per cent for the 


tuals. Karamanlis’s 


rightist Greek Rally six years ago. 
It has continued to lose influence 
since the election. The masses drift 
steadily leftward, while several 
prominent old reactionaries have 
recently deserted the Radical Union 
because of the Premier’s alleged 
“soft” policy on Cyprus. 

Under Rightist rule, Greek na- 
tional production has risen 50 per 
cent above the prewar high, and 
per capita income has nearly tripled: 
from $85 to $250 a year. But the 
averages are misleading. The new 
wealth has not been distributed 
among all classes of the population. 
Although there have been no im- 
partial surveys, most economists 
agree that about 400 families still 
control all the key positions in the 
Greek economy and a scandalously 
high proportion of the national in- 
come. In short, the rich have gotten 
very much richer, while the poor 
have stood still. 


In the early postwar years, when 
Greece was considered in the British 
sphere of influence, Whitehall care- 
fully distributed its support among 
all the non-Communist parties, so 
that there would always be a reliable 
democratic opposition ready to take 
power at any given moment. This 
tradition was continued by U. S. 
envoys until 1952, when the late 
John E. Peurifoy obliged then- 
Premier Venizelos to resign and 
Parliament to adopt a complicated 
election law which put all past gerry- 
manders to shame. The result was 
that the Greek Rally under Marshal 
Alexander Papagos, with less than 
half the popular vote, got 239 of 
the 300 seats in Parliament. 

When Papagos died in 1956, the 
U. S. Embassy intervened again to 
have the King name Karamanlis 
Premier and leader of the Right. 
Karamanlis was chosen, many Greeks 
believe, because the U. S. thought 
him least aggressive on the Cyprus 
question, even though he was among 
the younger leaders of the ruling 
group. The manner in which he was 
selected also revived criticism of the 
royal family, which had been dor- 
mant since the Civil War. When King 
Paul also dissolved Parliament at 
Karamanlis’s behest last March, many 
felt that the monarch himself was 
becoming the real leader of the Right. 
Those who remember the interwar 
feuds between royalists and repub- 
licans are most disheartened, and 
blame the U. S. for putting the 
King in this position. 

Small wonder that the EDA got a 
majority or near-majority of the 
votes in the big cities. The EDA 
voters, by and large, are not Com- 
munists or even fellow-travelers. 
Most are non-Communists or even 
anti-Communists who wish thus to 
express their resentment of stag- 
nation at home and frustration on 
Cyprus. America’s role in bringing 
this situation about is viewed here 
as another indication of its general 
incapacity to meet its responsibilities 
as the leading democratic power— 
an incapacity noted elsewhere. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


Y OLD sCHOOL, the University 
M of Michigan, has launched 
a publishing project which I hail 
with a good deal of pride. We are 
expected to understand this com- 
plicated and changing world by read- 
ing snippets and snatches of news 
stories and magazine articles. Each 
book or magazine article is a floating 
island of information. The available 
histories end far enough in the past 
so that the 
plenty of orthodox and accurate in- 
their 
library nooks. There has been no 


authors could secure 


formation hidden in cozy 
bridge from history to journalism. 

This lack the University of Michi- 
gan Press (Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
has now undertaken to remedy. The 
History of the Modern World, which 
of 14 
volumes of five or six hundred pages 
Four of them, called The 
Countries of Decision and devoted to 
the Soviet Union, the Far East, the 
Near East and Latin America, are 
already published and to be had in 
bookstores in a boxed set for $35. 
The remaining 10 volumes are to 


it announces, is to consist 


each. 


cover most of the rest of the world, 
with two books devoted to the U. S. 

I cannot pretend to have read all 
four of the volumes which lie on 
my table. But I have gone carefully 
through the history of the Far East. 
It is by my old friend, Nathaniel 
Peffer, and I wanted to see how he 
deals with the Chinese Communists. 
In the book about the Near East, I 
have read the chapters on Israel and 
those telling the story of the Egyptian 
revolution. In the Russian history, 
I have looked over the chapters re- 
counting the Bolshevik triumph and 
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By William E. Bohn 


Understanding the 
Modern World 


in the Latin American volume I 
naturally first turned to the passages 
about Peron. So I have as much 
right as reviewers usually have to 
pass judgment on the entire project. 
My verdict is that this is a first-class 
job. The editors, Allan Nevins and 
Howard M. Ehrmann, have had an 
especially difficult task and have dis- 
charged it with distinction. 

What the four authors have done 
is to give rapid sketches of ancient 
times and to devote almost all of 
their space to the last 150 years. In 
every case, they come right down to 
the present time. One of them, in 
fact, brings his narrative up to May, 
1958. In a few passages, the his- 
torians have shifted to the manner of 
the journalist. But then the authors 
are not conventional. They all have 
traveled widely in the countries they 
deal with and written about them 
in magazines and newspapers. And 
while here and there the journalist 
peaks through the mask of the dig- 
nified historian, in the main, the 
writers are models of good judgment 
and scholarly fairness. 

I can best show what these his- 
tories will do for the reader by 
speaking in more detail of the volume 
on the Far East. With regard to the 
“two Chinas,” the United States has 
painted itself into such an awkward 
corner that any discussion of the 
matter usually goes up in steam. 
Nathaniel Peffer ties in the present 
embarrassing situation with all of the 
twisting and turnings of China’s past 
century. When he has told his story, 
you see precisely how it all has hap- 
pened. 

From the start we—under both 


Democrats and Republicans——have 
had the best of intentions. We have 
been great friends of China. We 
have given arms and money. We 


‘have defended China against its 


enemies. It was due to our help that 
the Japanese were defeated. We sent 
some of our best men to plan with 
Chiang Kai-shek. And then, because 
there was a revolution, because the 
Chinese had had enough of Chiang 
and the whole way of life that was 
represented by him and his friends, 
we allowed ourselves to be pushed 
out of the country along with him. 
We were faithful to our friends rather 
than to our principles. 

After reviewing the long history 
of foreign conquerors and rulers, 
Peffer faces the vital question: “Can 
an old people, a people of an ancient 
and honored culture, be re-formed 
in a short time? Can they be made 
over in their innermost being by 
fiat? The machinery of a police state 
can induce compliance for a time, 
no doubt, 
pecially in a people not given to easy 
obedience?” 

And here is the answer: “So long 
as exigences of the international 
situation, of China’s relation with 
the non-Communist world, America 
especially, constrain it to close af- 
filiation with Russia for protection, 
Russian influence will doubtless re- 


but can it forever, es- 


main paramount and with it. the 
Russian scheme of life, and the 
Chinese people will . . . accept it, 
taking it as necessary for their 
preservation as a state. But after 
that? Now it is possible 
only to speculate; but unless the 
past, and in China’s case a long, 
rich and glorious past, can be nulli- 
fied in memory as well as existence, 
it may be ventured that the new 
which the Chinese 
spirit is being subjected will not last. 
It will be relaxed, adapted to Chinese 
folkways, or it will burst through 
in some terrible, elemental convulsion 


constriction to 


—when, cannot even be guessed.” 

I commend this book, especially. 
to the Far East experts of the State 
Department. 
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On the meaning of workers’ control today 





N THE LAST 15 years, a remarkable 

set of experiments in industrial 
democracy have been taking place: 
the workers’ councils in Yugoslavia 
— Poland; 


rmany and 


co-determination in 
Austria; trade-union 
owned enterprises in Israel; joint 


consultation in nationalized indus- 





tries in Britain; Comités des Enter- 
prises in France, plus private experi- 
ments in worker communal arrange- 
ents in Italy (the Olivetti plants) 
and India (the Tata enterprises). 
To assess these experiments, the 
for Cultural 
association with several Austrian col- 


ongress Freedom, in 
eges, recently held an international 
eminar in Vienna. Present were 
holars, union officials, management 
eople and journalists from 20 coun- 
ries. The basic question considered 
jas simple: In an increasingly bu- 
eaucratized world, can we develop 
utonomous social forms that give 
ndividuals a greater say over the 
control of their lives? The experi- 
ents in industrial democracy repre- 
nt one such effort, which explains 
he Congress’s interest in the subject. 
There were sharp divisions of 
pinion regarding the viability of 
orkers’ control. The countries with 
he strongest trade unions such as 
ngland, the U.S. and Scandinavia, 
ended to reject the idea of worker 
articipation in management. The 
ritish position was stated forcefully 
y Hugh Clegg of Nuffield College, 
xford. Perhaps the foremost student 
if British unionism, he drew a dis- 








DANIEL Bex, former labor editor of 
ortune, is now a fellow at the Center 
or Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
ciences at Stanford, California. He 
recently returned from Europe. 
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tinction between “democracy through 
participation” and “democracy by 
consent.” The historic ideology of 
Left intellectuals, he pointed out, has 
been to favor participation. In prac- 
tice, however, participation simply 
creates a confusion of roles; it as- 
sumes that workers’ interests can be 
identical with those of management, 
but they are not. The British unions 
in the nationalized industries, Clegg 
said, prefer to maintain their inde- 
pendent status in order to act as a 
check on management. This is not 
less democratic than participation, 
he argued, since it is democracy by 
consent. 

In Germany and Austria, where 
autocratic employer power has tradi- 
tionally been high, and strengthened 
by cartel organization, the unions 
have sought by law to compel worker 
participation in management. Thus, 
under the co-determination law, the 
labor director is appointed through 
the unions and has an equal voice 
with other directors on plant de- 
cisions. But the 
anomaly. 


situation is an 


In Germany, the unions have no 
roots in the plants; they simply bar- 
gain with employers on a national, 
regional or industry-wide basis. The 
works councils in the plants are in- 
dependent of the unions. In effect, 
then, the union man acts as person- 
nel director in the plant and faces 
shop committees as a representative 
of management. In practice, the sys- 
tem tends to humanize shop rela- 
tions. The presence of a union man 
as a director also may act as a check 
on the political use of company 
funds—which was one of the motives 
of the unions and Socialists in press- 
ing for co-determination. But many 


By Daniel Bell 


Dialogue in Vienna 


delegates voiced skepticism that co- 
determination actually gives the 
worker a sense of participation in 
a firm, or of policy control. 

The workers’ councils in Yugo- 
slavia and Poland represent, in ori- 
special circumstances. Could 
those forms of participation, it was 
asked, be adopted by other countries, 
particularly the newly industrializing 
nations? 

In Yugoslavia, workers’ council 
delegates have a voice in all the de- 
cisions of an enterprise, including 
price setting (although Government 
turnover taxes may more than quad- 
ruple prices), wage rates and the al- 
location of profits, if any. (A firm 
that fails goes into “socialist bank- 
ruptecy.”) The role of the union — 
which is distinct from the workers’ 
councils — is a curious one. In fact, 
some Party ideologists have gone so 
far as to assert that trade unions 
ought to be eliminated entirely. 

The Yugoslav workers’ councils 
were created “from above” by the 


gin, 


Tito regime, to emphasize the ideo- 
logical differences between the Yugo- 
slav and the Russian roads to social- 
ism. The representatives from Yugo 
slavia, who included A. Deleon, sec- 
retary of the National Union Federa- 
tion, and Dr, Pasich, head of the new 
Social Research Institute in Bel- 
grade, admitted various imperfec- 
tions in the system. But they denied 
the contentions of Professor Adolf 
Sturmthal of Roosevelt College, who 
had spent the summer in Yugoslavia, 
and argued that on key decisions the 
councils had no real authority if the 
Communist party opposed a policy. 

In Poland, the workers’ councils 
that arose in October 1956 do not, 
as in Hungary, owe their existence 
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to the spontaneous reaction of work- 
ers in plants. They are the result of 
a deliberate movement, initiated by 
young intellectuals, to create autono- 
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mous centers free of Party control. 
(In many factories, Communist party 
members are ineligible for office in 
the workers’ councils.) Such coun- 
cils obviously can become a threat to 
a regime, and in the last six months 
it has begun to absorb them into the 
Government-dominated unions. 

The differences in approach of the 
various union movements have 
arisen, obviously, out of the individ- 
ual experiences of these movements. 
In the West (except for those with 
avowedly revolutionary aims), the 
trade unions historically have been 
defensive and restrictive organiza- 
tions. They seek not only to limit 
the arbitrary and capricious power 
of management, but to limit output 
(“don’t work yourself out of a job”) 
and to enforce job scarcity. But to- 
day unions are being called on to 


‘increase output, and they are finding 


it difficult to accept the new role. 
Even the 


countries that “the factories belong 


argument in socialist 
to the workers” remains unconvinc- 
ing, especially when workers feel that 
the surplus goes either to new privi- 
leged classes or to build up heavy 
industry for a “future” they will not 
see. The lesson of Hungary and Po- 
land—as in the shop stewards’ move- 
ment in Britain during World War I 
—is that when unions function not 
to protect but to control workers, 
workers will seek substitute forms of 
expressions. 

Against the negativism of the Brit- 
ish unions and the total participation 
of the Yugoslav councils, a third ap- 
proach to a role for workers’ con- 
trol was suggested, independently, in 
papers by Dr. Eric Trist of the 
Tavistock Institute in London, Paul 
Barton of France, and this writer. 
This was the argument that the real 
function of worker participation and 
control was on the job itself: in the 
formation of work 
groups, in the control of pace and 
rhythm, in the determination of pro- 
duction standards and the like. In 
the past, the slogan of workers’ con- 
trol has been confused with political 
issues. In its most naive form, the 


autonomous 


syndicates sought to run plants by 
committee of workers and by the 
ing of decisions by mass vote. Bufj 
large and complex organization 
questions of span of control, sd 
uling, pricing, allocation, etc., 
clearly 
cannot be decided by mass 
While the policy issues implied eg 


be subject to union challenge (& 


managerial functions 


mocracy by consent), the actual 
erating decisions have to be mad 
by the trained managerial grow 
But the area of the job itself, th 
area that affects the worker, is o 
that should 


worker control. 


be subject to dired 

The paper by this writer, review 
ing the history of the themes of « 
ploitation and alienation in socialis 
literature, argued that the question 
of alienation in work would be r 
solved not by change in formal pro 
as Marxist theon 


erty relations, 





once held, but through the reorganij 
zation of the work process itse 
And Dr. Trist, a clinical psychole 
gist, presented some fascinating ev 
periments in the creation of auton 
mous work groups in British co 
mines and Indian textile mills, 4 
evidence of the viability of t 
group-decision process. 

A conference which heard repori 
and discussed the diverse experien 
of 15 countries is difficult to sm 
marize adequately. Most hearteniy 
was the lack of dogmatism (evide 
among the Yugoslavs as well) @ 
the awareness that the complex pri 
lems of large-scale organization # 
individual identity would not } 
solved by old shibboleths. It has bee 
said, by Raymond Aron among 0 
ers, that this is the end of the age 
ideology; that where there is a wi 


ingness to confront intellectual 
sues squarely, the old political dit 
mas and classifications have lit 
merit in providing understanding ‘ 


contemporary issues. This was ® 
experience of the Congress for 
tural Freedom in previous semi 
and conferences at Milan, Hambut 
Tokyo and Oxford; it was con 
once again at Vienna. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OVIET AMBASSADOR to the United 
S States Mikhail (“Smiling Mike”) 
Menshikov recently made a round 
of appearances in the Boston-Cam- 
bridge area. Some fastidious persons 
may have raised their eyebrows at 


the timing of the Ambassador’s 
speeches, which closely coincided 


with the second anniversary of the 
Hungarian fight for freedom. But, 
after watching the diplomat in ac- 
tion on two occasions, it was easy 
to see how he acquired his nickname. 
To be sure, his two speeches, one 
delivered to a limited-invitation audi- 
ence under the auspices of the World 
Affairs Council, the other at a much 
larger meeting under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Harvard Law School 
Forum and United Nations Council, 
were completely uninformative. Mr. 
Menshikov repeated without a hair’s 
breadth of deviation, down to the 
use of standard abusive clichés, the 
main propositions of Soviet foreign 
policy, as laid down in Khrushchev’s 
speeches and in Soviet notes and 
official pronouncements. Perhaps his 
orthodoxy was stimulated by the 
presence on the platform on both 
occasions of a mysterious person who 
said nothing and who was not in- 
troduced to the audiences. MVD was 
written all over him. 
| It was in answering questions that 
“Smiling Mike” displayed — con- 
siderable versatility, imagination and 
adeptness in the art of evading any- 
thing inconvenient by blandly talk- 
ing about something else. 
y The question that seemed to cause 
Smiling Mike” most concern at the 
World Affairs Council reception was 
worded somewhat as follows: “Mr. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Close-Up of 
‘Smiling Mike’ 





Ambassador, how do you reconcile 
the admirable sentiments you have 
been expressing about peace and the 
right of all peoples, large and small, 
to decide their own affairs and choose 
their own political and economic 
institutions with something that hap- 
pened ago: the 
crushing of the Hungarian freedom 
movement by the overwhelming force 
of the Red Army?” 

There was a little flutter in the 
audience and “Smiling Mike” took 
a brief time-out to adjust his defense 
mechanism. With some hemming and 
hawing and a “more in sorrow than 


just two years 


in anger” pose he then conceded that 
the Hungarian 
grievances, which could and should 
have been adjusted peacefully. But 
some wicked fascists got into the 
act, and began to go around hanging 
not only Communists, but “peaceful 


people had 


some 


scientists.” Then the Soviet Govern- 
ment, at the request of the Hungarian 
Government, and acting in strict ac- 
cord with its treaty obligations, had 
to intervene and put these bad people 
down. His approach was suffused 
with the attitude: “This was an un- 


. fortunate business. Let’s forget all 


about it.” 

The going for “Smiling Mike” 
was somewhat rougher at the larger 
meeting, because the audience was 
generally younger. When a similar 
question about Hungary was put by 
some young man speaking with an 
accent, perhaps a Hungarian refugee, 
there was prolonged demonstrative 
applause and there was audible 
jeers when the same lame justifica- 
tion was trotted out. 

But in general, putting questions 


to “Smiling Mike” was something 
like attacking a tank with a pea- 
shooter. The envoy never lost his 
temper or refused to answer; he 
merely turned to something else. So, 
when someone asked him whether 
Boris Pasternak would be allowed 
to receive the Nobel Prize, “Smiling 
Mike” launched off into a long dis- 
sertation about what a poor novel 
Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone was. 

Another inquirer asked: “If Com- 
munism has created such a paradise 
in Russia, why was the workers’ dis- 
trict on the Czsepel Island one of 
the main centers of resistance in 
Hungary?” Menshikov, with a great 
show of patient objectivity, explained 
that the Soviet Union did not claim, 
yet, to be a paradise, but was making 
great economic and social progress. 

Confronted with a statement from 
Soviet Minister of Culture Mikhailov 
that works which do not coincide 
with the aims of Soviet society are 
not published, Menshikov replied 
that Soviet citizens have much more 
freedom than people in other coun- 
tries. Apparently, “Smiling Mike” 
loses no opportunity to live up to 
the classical 17th-century definition 
of an ambassador: “An honest man 
sent abroad to lie tor the Common- 
wealth.” 

How successful is this technique, 
as contrasted with the surly aloof- 
ness of most of his predecessors in 
Washington? So far as I could 
judge from the reactions of the audi- 
ence in Cambridge, not very success- 
ful. I overheard such remarks as 
“He is a master of evasion,” and one 
young woman burst out with a 
laughing “There he goes again” 
when the Ambassador suggested with 
a straight face that the “German 
people” should decide their own 
unification—as if the Germans in 
the Soviet Zone hadn’t tried to do 
this, only to run up against Soviet 
tanks, in 1953. His manner and 
method would probably carry great- 
est weight with ignorant and un- 
sophisticated conservatives. For he 
looks the opposite of the American 
mental image of a Communist. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


An Essay on Leadership 


The Memoirs of Field-Marshal the 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. 
World. 508 pp. $6.00. 


WHat Is LEADERSHIP? What 
makes a great military commander? 
Field-Marshal Montgomery’s Mem- 
oirs cover a wide span of time and 
action, from his London boyhood 
in the 1890s, through his early Army 
career and his spectacular role in 
World War II, to his later activities 
in the War Office and NATO. But he 
always returns to these questions. 
More than anything else, even auto- 
biography, the Memoirs are an essay 
on leadership, 2 subject on which 
the Field-Marshal has very definite 
views. The leader, he argues, above 
all must possess the ability to create, 
the will to dominate and the power 
to decide quickly and finally. For 
him, the leader is a heroic, dramatic. 
lonely figure. Behind this concept is 
the theory that life, like war, is the 
relatively simple struggle of good 
phil- 


osophy is that distinctively Anglo- 


against evil. Montgomery’s 


American, late Victorian combina- 
of Social 

moral fervor. “Strenuous 
battling for the right,” Theodore 
Roosevelt declared, “is the 
affords.” 
Montgomery would heartily agree. 
but he might quibble over the word 
“sport”; for him life is a serious 


calling. 


tion Darwinism and _ in- 


tense 


once 


noblest sport the world 


The Montgomery theory of leader- 
ship stands in marked contrast to 
the pragmatic, easy-going approach 
of the man under whom he twice 
served. The criticism of Eisenhower 
in this book is the natural counter- 
part to Montgomery’s vigorous 
praise for de Gaulle. In his Crusade 
in Europe, Eisenhower argues that 
every military plan is essentially a 


Reviewed by Samuel P. Huntington 
Assistant director, Institute of War 
and Peace Studies, Columbia University 


Mont- 
gomery, however, a plan is essen- 


collective staff product. To 


tially the creation of a single mind, 
and he leaves no doubt that in his 
command it was the creation of his 
mind. 

Eisen- 


Montgomery recognizes 


hower’s key role in keeping con- 


flicting allies and __ personalities 


harnessed to the common purpose. 


MONTGOMERY: DECISION 


“the 
greatest quality required in a com- 


Nonetheless, he argues that 


mander is ‘decision’. . . . Indecision 
and hesitation are fatal in any of- 
ficer; in a C.-in-C. they are criminal.” 
The Eisenhower military record, as 
Montgomery describes it, includes a 
full measure of indecision, hesita- 
tion and confusion. In Normandy, 
Eisenhower “failed to comprehend 
the basic plan [for a breakout in 
the west] to which he had himself 
cheerfully agreed.” As the allied 
armies moved north of the Seine. 
Eisenhower, according to Mont- 
gomery, was guilty not of the wrong 
decision but of no decision. Ten 
days before the German Ardennes 


offensive, Montgomery was _ still 


calling for a choice of strategies, but 
“no decision was given.” The result 
was the last stage in a “dismal and 
tragic story” in which the oppor 
tunity for victory before spring was 
lost. 

The significance of Montgomery's 
discussion of the campaign in France 
is not its reopening of the old argu- 
ment of broad vs. narrow front o 
north Germany vs. central Germany. 
It is rather the now more relevant 
question of the nature of Eiser 
hower’s generalship and its relation 
to the nature of his Presidency. One 
thing is certain: Montgomery sees 
in him as a commander many de 
ficiencies which other critics have 
discovered in Eisenhower the Presi- 
dent. 

The literature on World War Il 


is, of course, immense, and the cor] 


tribution of new information which 
the Memoirs make to it relatively 
small. The book is unusual, however, 
in the picture it gives of the proce* 
of military policy-making in th 
British Government after the wat, 
while Montgomery was Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. Inter-serviee 
rivalry and compromise, budgetary 
and manpower battles, the intermesh 
ing of military, national and partisan 
concerns, the recurring threats to I 
sign, all indicate that the Pentagon 
is not alone in its problems. Of th 
British Chiefs of Staff during this 
period, Montgomery characteristic! 
ly remarks: “My colleagues seldom 
produced any original ideas; the 
expected these to be given them 
the Secretariat. They therefore * 
sented those put forward by me, 

their resentment was not lessened 
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the fact that my proposals were, in 
the end, often accepted.” Nonetheless, 
apparently the Chiefs were the lesser 
of two evils, and at one point Mont- 
gomery urged them to join in a col- 
lective démarche to the Prime 
Minister to fire A. V. Alexander as 
Minisier of Defense. Much to Mont- 
gomery’s disgust, his air and naval 
colleagues backed out at the last 
moment. Alexander’s great crime, of 
course, was indecisiveness. On the 
other hand, Clement Attlee, like 
Churchill and Truman, gets a high 
rating as a man of decision. At times, 
however, Montgomery appears to 
equate decisiveness with right de- 
cisions from his own viewpoint. 

Montgomery frequently speaks of 
oficers who rose above their “proper 
ceiling.” of good division command- 
ers who were poor corps command- 
ers, and the like. In some respects, 
Montgomery, too, rose above his 
ceiling. A great battlefield leader, he 
was ill-equipped to be the military 
statesman. Balance, flexibility and 
openmindedness were not his strong 
points. 

On the other hand, in an age of 
conformity and compromise, of or- 
ganization men and _ organized 
thought, it is refreshing to read a 
briskly written book by a man so 
devastatingly opinionated, enormous- 
ly conceited. and yet so engagingly 
frank about his own faults as well 
as those of others. Clearly, no or- 
ganization composed primarily of 
Montgomeries could possibly function 
at all. No organization without one 


Montgomery, however, can possibly 
function well. 
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The Absence of Love 


The Eighth Day of the Week. 
By Marek Hlasko. 
Dutton. 128 pp. $2.75. 


AT ONE POINT in this short, fierce 
novel of contemporary Poland, the 
brother of the heroine (a term used 
loosely here) observes: “So far, at 
least, all love literature is nothing 
but glorified crap.” It may be that 
The Eighth Day of the Week was 
written largely in protest against this 
supposed state of affairs; for it is 
certainly a book about love, and it 
certainly abjures glorification. 

It is the story of four days in the 
lives of a few not very exceptional 
inhabitants of a Polish city. The 
principal thread of the narrative con- 
cerns efforts of 
Agnieszka, a student, and Pietrek 
(of whom we know only that he has 
been a political prisoner) to obtain 
quarters—an apartment, a room, any- 
thing with four walls—in which to 
consummate their love with some 
amount of dignity. (Any old four 
they symbolize the 
civilized way of doing things—will 
have more dignity than would na- 
ture’s facilities which Agnieszka de- 
clines, providing the novel with its 
opening words.) Their efforts con- 
sist mainly in waiting for a friend 
of Pietrek’s to make them a night’s 
loan of his apartment. 

Only slightly less prominent in 
the book are the activities of Ag- 
nieszka’s brother, Grzgorz, a some- 
time tavern philosopher and recently 
deposed Party member. He spends 
the larger part of the four days 
drinking up a good deal of vodka 
while waiting for the improbable 
return of his mistress who has gone 
back to her husband and children. 
Then there is Zawadsky, a mechanic 
who boards with the family, and 
whose time is spent mainly in trying 
to repair the motorcycle which will 
enable him to visit—and eventually 


the unsuccessful 


walls—since 


Reviewed by David Fitelson 


Contributor, “Partisan Review” 


marry—his fiancée. Finally, there 
are the parents of Agnieszka and 
Grzgorz. The father, a petty bureau- 
crat, is waiting for the arrival of 
Sunday, the last of the four days, 
when he will be able to go fishing. 
The mother, hopelessly ill, is ap- 
parently waiting for an end to pain. 
What everyone is waiting for is a 
day in the future, the eighth day of 
the week. And when will this day 
arrive? The answer, apparently, is 
Never. Some of the characters know 
this, others do not; but even those 
who know it deny it. Everyone must 
believe that the eighth day will come, 
for otherwise there is nothing. 
Actually, there is nothing in any 
case. Nobody in the book has any 
hopes, values, or dreams, except in 
moments of intense self-delusion. If 
this is nihilism, it is a peculiar and 
variant form, because the characters 
deny not only all hopes, values and 
dreams, but their alternatives as well. 
Thus despair and hopelessness are 
themselves considered to be as devoid 
of utility and meaning, and as un- 
tenable, as are those rejected cameos: 
God, The Family, The State, Free- 
dom, etc. And therefore, merely for 
one to go on, to continue to live 
each successive day a little different- 
ly from the day before—just this— 
is a form of affirmation. To be dis- 
satisfied with the absence of values 
is to believe implicitly in the value 
of values; whether or not they are 
impossibilities and lies, Hlasko 
seems to say, man needs values in 
order to live. And so we find that 
love—which is portrayed alternately 
throughout the novel as an obscenity, 
a sapper of strength and a destroyer 
of life—is also, simultaneously, that 
quality whose absence is primarily 
responsible for the misery in the lives 





of the father and mother, and whose 
presence is the motive force that 
keeps Agnieszka, Pietrek, Grzgorz 
and Zawadsky going. 

This is actually a rather en- 
couraging form of nihilism, if it is 
that at all. Also, the book, being 
written in an intense and passionate 
idiom, brings very meaty substance 
to its ideas. There are occasional 
stylistic lapses, but in general the 
writing is charged with a kind of 
staccato brilliance which achieves— 
among other things—compression of 
an amazing density of action, emo- 
tion, and ideas. 

Unfortunately, in evaluating the 
novel, one has to say that the bril- 
liance is misplaced, or rather that 
it is self-defeating, dramatically. The 
fact that the reader is not permitted 
to be a self-possessed spectator to 
what goes on in the book, that what 
goes on is instead forced upon him 
—this is not at all a bad thing: but 
the fact that the reader is given very 
little help in ordering the experience 
to which he is subjected does indicate 
the absence of a certain amount of 
necessary form or focus in the book. 
It is almost as though one had been 
presented with the raw materials for 
an unquestionably great work of 
fiction and been told to put them to- 
gether oneself (this may not be so 
far away); and the job is a difficult 
one without The problem 
facing the reader—that of juggling 
the multifarious elements, 
and of finally working them into 


plans. 
novel’s 


place—is not an insoluble one; but 
one suspects that it is a problem 
which presented itself to the author, 
who one way or another seems to 
have abdicated responsibility for its 
solution. 

In the last analysis, the book is not 
seriously marred by its imperfections. 
What it has to say about the life it 
portrays—that is, about its raw ma- 
terials—is of considerable interest 
not just as fiction; and the inability 
of the author, as artist, to com- 
pletely get out from under the weight 
of his material does not by any means 
impair the accuracy of his vision. 





Arab Nationalism 


The Middle East in Transition. 
Edited by Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Praeger. 513 pp. $8.75. 


IN AN ENDEAVOR to avoid the 
weakness of so many one-man books 
on the Middle East, Mr. Laqueur has 
assembled 35 essays by various 
specialists on the area. They include 
recognized experts in specific fields 
—like the economist Charles Issawi 
and sociologist Morrow Berger—as 
well as orientalists, historians and 
students of peripheral questions such 
as Soviet policies in Central Asia 
and the Middle East. Included also 
are articles by influential spokesmen 
of the Arab nationalist movement as 
well as an extensive précis of Arab 
nationalist writings. 

As is inevitable in any such col- 
lection, there is duplication and there 
are gaps. Writers approach their 
subject from different points of view. 
The Western and Arab contributions 
are on completely different levels. 
Not only is there no dialogue, there 
is not even room for one. 

The two articles by Soviet writers 
which help to round off the book are 
familiar enough to readers of the 
Soviet press (although the second 
contradicts the first, since they were 
written at different times). They 
blame the West for everything. They 
never define their terms, 
factual evidence for their assertions 
and abound in stereotyped phrases. 
The Arab contributions—which, let 
me stress, are by recognized spokes- 
men of the Nationalist movement— 
show a marked resemblance to the 
Soviet articles. 

Dr. Muhammed Kamil Ayyad, 
lecturer on philosophy in Damascus, 
presents the standard nationalist es- 
say on “The Future of Arab Cul- 
ture,” which begins in a self-re- 
proachful mood, passes over to bitter 
criticism of the West and self-pity 
and ends in a blaze of euphoric self- 
confidence. A substantial part of the 


offer no 






Reviewed by A. V. Sherman 


essay, which was written especially 
for this book, is based on the con 
tention that “most Western orien- 
talists were and are still engaged in 
promoting imperialist designs.” To 
prove this assertion—which is ludi- 
crous to those who have experienced 
the characteristic pro-Arabism of so 
many Western orientalists — Dr. 
Ayyad claims that their intention 
is to encourage Eastern peoples to 
“cling to their traditions, habits and 
ways of thought; and to dissuade 
them from adopting modern culture 
and thereby liberating themselves 
from Western domination.” That, he 
continues, “is why we find orien 
talists at work in the foreign minis 
tries of Western governments [sic] 
assiduously editing and publishing 
the works of Moslem and 
mystics; and fostering the opinion 
that there is no hope of saving world 
civilization from decline and disaster 
except return to the ‘spirituality’ of 
the East.” 

As examples of this plot to pre 
vent modernization of the East he 
quotes three incidents: A French 
orientalist who helped establish the 
College of Ancient Literature 
Damascus in 1933 opposed the teach 
ing of comparative literature. modem 
criticism or the art of the novel; 
a representative of the Rockefeller 
Foundation who visited the Syrian 
University was interested in cultural 
projects and Islamic 
mysticism rather than in laboratories 
or technical equipment: and a Duteh 
orientalist advised his Government to 
set up a university in Indonesia, de 
voted especially to oriental culture, 
instead of sending Indonesians 
study in the West. 

This near-paranoia, I am afraid 
has become so characteristic of mat 
Arab nationalist intellectuals that # 


studies of 
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is difficult to find a common language 
with them. Gebran Majdalani, a 
prominent member of the Ba’ath, the 
Socialist Renaissance party in Syria 
which is the main pillar of Syrian- 
Egyptian union and has branches 
in other Arab countries, devotes 
exactly three lines of his essay on 
“The Arab Socialist Movement” w 
the question of socialism. The rest 
is a tirade against the West, making 
anti-Westernism the touchstone of 
Arab socialism and condemning any 
Western contacts with the Arab world 
as ipso facto imperialist. Majdalani 
goes so far as to assert that, im- 
portant though Arab unity may be, 
any move toward such unity, if it 
might help the West (as in the case 
of Iraqi-Syrian unity proposals 
during the Baghdad Pact period), 
would be opposed by Arab socialists, 
who are actively supporting Nasser. 
A serious article on Arab socialism 
would have to tackle many interest- 
ing questions: What aves socialism 
mean in a region where the state 
has always been over-powerful in 
political and economic affairs? How 
can state domination be avoided? 
How are relations between town and 
country, between the government 
and municipal, private and peasant 
interests, between consumption and 
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investment to be regulated in coun- 
ries on the Middle-Eastern develop- 
ent level? Madjalani’s obsession 
‘ith anti-Westernism—like that of 
is comrades 





has effectively pre- 
vented him from tackling these prob- 
ems or even acknowledging them. 
The picture 
emerges from recent Arab nationalist 
discussions 


same depressing 
which are ably sum- 
marized in the essay by N. Rejwan. 
“Drive out British, French and 
American influence from all of the 
Middle East. impose a unified Arab 
fmpire on all areas claimed to be 
Arab lands (including the territory 
which now constitutes the state of 
krael) whether they all desire it or 
lot, and then we can start dealing 
ith other problems”—that seems 
be the consensus. In short, Arab 
ationalism knows what it is against, 
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but its positive aims emerge as little 
more than the concentration of power 
in the hands and na- 
tionalist intellectuals. 

Although there can be no dialogue 
in such a collection, several essays 


of officers 


by Westerners constitute a proleptic 
criticism of these Arab views. Dr. 
Tutsch, foreign editor of the Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung and author of 
several studies on Middle Eastern 
affairs, gives a penetrating analysis 
of the various factors working both 
for and against Arab unity. He easily 
disposes of the popular myth that 
only the Western powers or their 
“lackeys” prevent implementation of 
the “natural desire for unity” of the 
Arab peoples. Recent events, in- 
cluding the renewed opposition to 
Egyptian hegemony by the “revolu- 
tionary” Government in Iraq, have 
of Dr. 
contentions. Words, he says, should 
at their face 
“Socialism in this part of the world 
is merely a label covering all kinds 


reinforced several Tutsch’s 


not be taken value. 


of government intervention.” Per- 
haps, as a Swiss, he does not have 
the guilt feelings which make many 
intellectuals from the great powers, 
including some contributors to this 
book, lean over backward either to 
find excuses for Arab nationalist 
nihilism, or to jump to optimistic 
conclusions which are at variance 
with the facts and analyses they them- 
selves produce. 

Dr. Berger, for example, a Prince- 
ton sociologist whose recent study of 
Egyptian bureaucracy constitutes a 
real contribution to oriental studies, 
shows something of a split per- 
sonality in his essay on “The Middle 
Class in the Arab World.” The first 
part of the essay marshals what 
statistical and other information is 
available in a masterly fashion. It 
presents a picture of the Egyptian 
middle class, of the differences in 
their make-up and relation to other 
classes compared to their Western 
counter-parts, of the weakness of the 
entrepreneurial class and the hyper- 
trophy of the bureaucratic-military- 
political group. Thus, he explains why 





Arab society pours so much of its 
energy into politics, foreign affairs, 
“anti-imperialism” and army coups 
and so little into economic develop- 
ment. Yet Berger ends his essay by 
expressing the hope that the new 
ruling class may decide to change its 
course and help to develop a healthier 
society, though the essay itself shows 
no cause for optimism. 

Dr. Tutsch, on the other hand, 
warns against the dangers “of the 
rise of a pan-Arab national-social- 
ism” arising out of the alliance be- 
tween Nasser and the Arab socialist 
parties. “One has only to see the 
distorted, hate-filled faces of those 
listening to the inflammatory ‘Voice 
of the Arabs’ to understand what is 
going on in this region.” His con- 
tention that the 
working through the pan-Arab na- 


Communists are 
tional-socialist movement is docu- 
mented by several other essays in 
the book. Dr. Tutsch sees no hope 
in appeasing the pan-Arab move- 


ment, whose demands are growing 
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with each success. He insists that 
only a closer cooperation between 
the Western powers and “strengthen- 
ing the forces in the Arab countries 
which are prepared to fight for 
liberty and democracy and _ social 
and economic evolution” can help 
turn the tide. Right now, he com- 
plains, these forces feel themselves 
let down by the West. 

The problem of the psychology of 
Arab intellectuals—or semi-intellec- 
tuals—is touched upon frequently in 
the book. Dr. Tutsch discusses the 
tensions which arise out of the con- 
tradiction between their feeling of 
insecurity and inferiority vis-a-vis 
the West and the superior feeling be- 
stowed upon them by their religion. 
Jean Vigneau, the French scholar, 
quotes at length from Nasser’s writ- 
ings and speeches, which are filled 
with Islamic political ecstasy. (“Once 
we received a revelation from heaven 
so that we might guide humanity 
toward its destiny. Thence arose the 
civilization of Islam which delivered 
the world from darkness and error, 
ignorance and discord. Today a new 
revelation is springing in our hearts, 
in order that we should again lead 
mankind to its destiny.”) 

George Ketman, who evinces an 
obvious affection for Egypt and her 
intellectuals, gives a telling picture 
of the low level, the “basically emo- 
tional nature of their thinking,” 
of the frustrations and the desire for 
revenge which animate the 


and 


intel- 
ligentsia. 

As the editor of the collection 
points out, these currents—however 
much one may disagree with them— 
are significant and have to be taken 
into account. One could only wish 
that this symposium would be read 
by those in the West who identify 
themselves so easily with the “rising 
young forces” in the Middle East and 
so glibly call for an “understanding” 
with the “symbol of progress, Colonel 
Nasser.” If they cannot assimilate 
the warnings, they should at least 
study the book’s extensive transla- 
tions of what the Arab nationalists 
tell each other and their own peoples. 
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In Defense of Poetry 





By John Unterecker 


Assistant Professor of English, Columbia University 


THIs IS a propaganda piece. My 
project is to trap politicians, business- 
men, labor leaders and housewives 
into reading poetry. These days, 
hardly anyone reads poetry but poets 
and a captive audience of under- 
graduates. And that’s a shame. The 
rest of us need it. 

We need it not only for the tra- 
ditional reason (poetry, like myth 
and dream, gives us keys to unlock 
the guarded, secret doors behind 
which lurk our fears of life, love and 
death) , but also because, since poetry 
uses metaphor as its primary tool, 
it is nearest to the living center 
of language itself. Understanding 
poetry, we come close to understand- 
ing words, man’s greatest achieve- 
ment. Words are the magnificent 
machinery man has devised to free 
him from the limitations of grunt 
and growl, the repository of infor- 
mation which gives each new genera- 
tion the potential of knowing more 
than the preceding one. Our poets, 
refreshing and renewing that lan- 
guage which makes us not mere man 
but homo sapiens, man the wise, 
help us—in the most basic way— 
learn to talk. They give us primary 
patterns of accurate eloquence. 

Consider, for example, the work 
of David Wagoner, a young poet and 
novelist whose second book of poetry, 
A Place to Stand (Indiana, $2.75). 
has just been published. Wagoner, 
who sounds like no one but himself, 
writes poetry of enormous energy 
which crushes into strict stanza form 
a violence that explodes before the 
reader’s eyes. His fierce poems, cele- 
brating man’s angry defiance of 
mortality (“O God in Thy blur,/ 
Who is it stuffs this murdering dust 
in my breath?”), have the organic 
unity of a shout and, though me- 
ticulously constructed, race from be- 
ginning to end. 


The Open Sea (Knopf, $3.50), Wi 
liam Meredith’s third book of poem 
is eloquent in a very different way 
Fitting what sounds like cas 
speech to such intricate poetic fom 
as the sestina, he manages most o 
the time to make flat statements taka! 
on abrupt richness. “Starlight,” f 
instance, which examines the po 
sibilities of constellations, project{ 
familiar faces on the dark to 
“. . . an enlightenment of night, 
The way the pronoun you will 
dark verses bright.” Though never 
violent in his emotion as Wagoner! 
Meredith writes thoughtful 


verse, 




























lean, 


Or consider Cecil Hemley’s 
of eloquence (In the Midnight Wool}, 
Noonday, $3.00). Going to the v 
heart of lyric statement, he construds 
strongly-felt poems which, th 
thoughtful, seem more satisfying 
bare thought. Like the “two nights 
which twine “beneath the mind” i 
his title poem, his poems explore 
literal and the metaphoric levels 
reality to locate in their intersecti 
images which make patterns of 0 
on the chaos of our world. “Mea 
ing,” Hemley points out in another 
fine poem, “is possible though di 
sension rends/The magnificent 
bers of dark and light.” 

Men like these who make 
language live perform a service 
as real for our children’s chi 
as those who preserve our boun 
or who shape our law. Defenders 0 
the word, they are the culture we 
fend. 

By using them, by educating 0 
selves in the rich possibilities of o# 
language—even if it be at the & 
pense of television’s soporific de 
lights—we may become a nation sy@ 









bolized by something more shining 
than the junk heaps of an industrial 
illiam 


civilization. We may, as W 
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Meredith puts it, construct “A Major 


Work”: 

“Poems are hard to read 
Pictures are hard to see 
Music is hard to hear 
And people are hard to love 


“But whether from brute need 

Or divine energy 

At last mind eye and ear 

And the great sloth heart will 

move.” 

That poets as fine as these should 
be published at all should give us 
hope. That the best of the poets of 
the past are at last being reprinted 


and so assured an even wider audi- 
ence should give us encouragement. 

Viking’s five-volume Poets of the 
English Language is available in pa- 
perback portables at $1.45 a volume; 
Anchor has The Complete Poems of 
Hart Crane at $.95; the University of 
California Press has just published a 
translation of The Poems of Jules La- 
forgue ($1.50) and a lovely transla- 
tion. of Sappho ($1.25); and New 
Directions has put out a paperback 
edition of Selected Poems of Ezra 
Pound ($1.15). 

All we need is the will to open our 
eyes and read. 





The ’20’s—Boom and Bust 


The Perils of Prosperity. 
By William E. Leuchtenberg. 
Chicago. 313 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 
Economist; contributor, “Dissent,” 
“Commentary,” “Diogenes” 
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THE MOST DANGEROUS business in 
the writing of history is to show that 
events repeat themselves. Yet William 
Leuchtenberg, a Columbia professor, 
has done just that in this sprightly 
history of the boom and bust Twen- 
ties. Perhaps because he knows of 
this time only by hearsay and 
through the archives, he has drawn 
so many parallels between his own 
day, the Age of Roosevelt and after, 
and what went on before. But they 
are interesting parallels, nevertheless, 
and demonstrate that America hasn’t 
changed very much during these 
years. 

Leuchtenberg starts his story just 
before the first World War. The old 
west was disappearing and class lines, 
although not rigid, were still clearly 
discernible. Parents were beginning 
to doubt that they could handle their 
children and social authority moved 
to that burgeoning Mecca on the 
West Coast, Hollywood, where a new 
power center was being added to the 
old ones of the Urban 400 and the 
Corporate Rich. America was indus- 
trializing at a fast clip. City slums, 
unassimilated newcomers (still from 
Europe) and hostilities among neigh- 
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borhood groups were causing com- 
ment in the editorial pages. Amid all 
this there exploded the most devas- 
tating war yet to hit mankind. 

The brief history of the First 
World War is quickly and compe- 
tently told in a _ few 
America’s’ participation is aptly de- 
scribed as a case of innocents abroad. 
The war taught us much, as if to 
prepare for even greater things to 
come. An army of businessmen and 
new public administrators got their 
first chance to demonstrate how to 
recalcitrant 


chapters. 


manage a economy. 
There was, said Randolph Bourne, 
“a peculiar congeniality between the 
war and these men. It is as if the 
war and they had been waiting for 
each other.” 

As for Woodrow Wilson, I suspect 
that some of the specialists might 
question a few of Leuchtenberg’s 
judgments. (I think particularly of 
those who pursue the task of mak- 
ing Wilson an idealist lost among 
rapacious European politicians.) 
Leuchtenberg shows that Wilson 
pretty much held his own at Ver- 
sailles so far as bargaining was con- 
cerned, but that the errors he made 
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in other and ultimately more impor- 
tant matters were simply colossal. By 
insisting on negotiations only with 
representatives of the German Re- 
public, Wilson saved the Junker mili- 
tarists from the stigma of defeat and 
provided the basis for the later Hit- 
lerian myth that Germany had been 
stabbed in the back. The American 
President also allowed the enthusiasm 
of the European masses for his 
promise of freedom and liberty to 
blind him to the hard-headed, de- 
termined realpolitik of Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau. Had he not raised 
so many idealistic flags, he would 
have had fewer pennants to surren- 
der. As it was, he gave in enough so 
that a little band of vindictive Repub- 
licans were able to scuttle him, the 
League of Nations and the Demo- 
cratic party as well. 


Why was this so? 


Here one can 
detect one of the parallels alluded 
to earlier. By 1920, we are told, the 
country’s nerves were made “raw by 
the bitterness over the war, the de- 
bate on the League, the Red Scare 
and the postwar inflation. In a word, 
the nation had had enough of Wilson- 
doesn’t this 


ism.” On_ reflection, 


sound so much like 1952, when the 
country was also tired of a war it 
no longer cared for, and there had 
been a new kind of muckraking and 
a Red Scare and promises of “nor- 
malcy”? There are certainly impor- 
tant differences between the Palmer 
raids and Joe McCarthy’s antics but 
enough similarity persists to give one 
1920 


also promised a restoration of sim- 


pause. Harding’s victory in 
plicity, honesty and integrity in gov- 
ernment. We got the simplicity, but 
little else. 

Fate was kind to the good-hearted 
ex-Senator from Ohio: He passed on 
to his reward before his cronies were 
revealed to have plundered the na- 
tion’s wealth. Coolidge came in and 
the 
image of the respectable business- 


made over the Government in 


man. With Andrew Mellon as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. taxes were re- 
duced enough to virtually do away 
with the progressive policies of the 
Wilson Administration. The Supreme 
Court made certain that labor unions 
knew their proper place in a pros- 
perous middle-class society: tired 
radicals took cattle-boats to Europe. 

The disillusioned turned to matters 
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other than politics. Herbert Croly 
sought solace in religion, as do some 
former today. Walter 
Lippmann turned to ethics, presag. 
ing the later-day intellectualist con. 
cern with such pursuits as existen- 
tialism. In the main, the intellectual 
went to pieces because, as now, he 


politicians 


had no program to offer. He had 
depended almost entirely on Wilson. 
ism as so many were later to depend 
on the New Deal, and in a material 
society which reveled in the debase- 
ment of taste he could only say that 
civilization was rotten. 
Leuchtenberg’s recital of the cul | 
tural history of the time is a useful 
one. T. S. Eliot, Van Wyck Brooks 
(the earlier version, not the mellow 
the Fifties). Harold 
Stearns, Sinclair Lewis and H. L. 
Mencken had set the tone for the | 
period. But I’m not certain Leuchten- 
berg is right in chiding the writers for 


character of 


their obsession with failure, defeat 
and death. Certainly Eugene O’Neill, 
Maxwell Anderson, Ernest Heming- 
way, Paul Green and F. Scott Fit 
gerald wrote of the agony and frus- 
tration that man suffered. What else 
was there to write about? After all. 
it was a blotched civilization whose 
great contributions were the ex 
ploitation of Freud, the cult of the 
bust and the creation of dual high- 
ways that began five miles from 
one end of a town and ended five 
miles out the other. As the author 
hints, the second American indus 
trial revolution did not compensate 
for the xenophobia, the bootlegger. 
provincialism and fundamentalism. 

The big crash, in a spiritual as 
well as economic sense, came soon 
enough. The optimism with which 
America had begun the 20th cem 
tury was dissipated as many of the 
heroes of the 1920s were brushed 
aside by a generation that found it 
self empty-handed in a world its 
parents had made. 

This is clearly pertinent history. 
Leuchtenberg does well to remind 
us that it is all quite relevant to ou 
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own time and our own problems 
which, as he says, are still unsolved. 
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Beiah 


The Family Eliot. 
Directed by Stuart Vaughan. Set by Norris 


Reunion. By 


Houghton. Presented by T. Edward Ham- 


bleton and Norris Houghton. At the 
Phoenix Theater. 

The Golden Six. By Maxwell Anderson. 
Directed by Warner LeRoy. Presented by 
Mr. LeRoy and 
York Playhouse. 

Goldilocks. Book by 


Kerr. Lyrics by the Kerrs and Joan Ford. 


Norman Twain. At the 


Walter and Jean 


Music by Leroy Anderson. Directed by 
Walter Kerr. Choreography by Agnes de 
Mille. Sets by Peter Larkin. A Robert 


Whitehead production presented by the 
Producers Theater. At the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater. 

Once More, With Feeling. By Harry 
Kurnitz. Directed by George Axelrod. 
Presented by Martin Gabel and Henry 
Margolis. At the National Theater. 

Make a Million. By Norman Barasch 


by Jerome 
Chodorov. Presented by Joel Spector and 
Sylvia Harris. At the Playhouse. 

The Pleasure of His Company. By 
Samuel Taylor with Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
Directed by Cyril Ritchard. Presented by 
Frederick Brisson and the Playwrights’ 
Company. At the Longacre Theater. 


and Carroll Moore. Directed 


he Family Reunion is one of 
sate plays in which T. S. Eliot 
{as in the poem that first brought 
him fame. The Waste Land) has 
endeavored to fuse the present and 
the past. In the poem, his purpose 


Was to chaos and the 


refuse the 
lack of values in our own day. In 
the play. his effect has been to con- 
fuse the audience. Although now 
receiving its New York premiere, 
The Family Reunion is not new, and 


Eliot has admitted that his attempt 


to bring the Furies of Aeschylus into 
an English drawing room has not 
been attended by complete success. 

Summoned back to the family’s 
cour house in the North of Eng- 


er 10, 1958 


Novern 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Season 
In Full Swing 


land for his mother’s birthday, Harry. 
Lord Monchensy. brings a tortured 
spirit. Whether he actually pushed 
his late wife overboard during a 
Channel crossing. or whether he is 
now confusing the desire and the 
deed, we do not learn. But from his 
lordly level he looks upon all others 
as unable to climb to the plane of 
his suffering. Only his youngest aunt, 
Agatha—who had once spun a web 
of love with her brother-in-law, 
Harry’s father—can at times glimpse 
what clouds of furies swirl in Harry’s 
soul. The rest of the family bickers 
and struts about. until the dowager. 
Harry’s mother, dies offstage as the 
candles on her ‘>irthday cake are 
blown, and Harry goes off again to 
face his torment. 

Of the company assembled—in 
this first of a series of plays by Nobel 


which the Phoenix 


will present this season—Florence 


Prize winners 


Reed as the mother seems most in 
command of her role. Nicholas Joy 
and Dorothy Sands are amusing as 
relatives who completely lack under- 
standing of the depths of emotion 
around. But most of them—includ- 
ing Lillian Gish as Agatha—seem 
rather reciting than talking: and 
Fritz Weaver as Harry fails to win 
our sympathy for his exaggerated 
dole and dread. 

A better playwright has a more 
provocative play in The Golden Six. 
One can understand why the Play- 
wrights’ Company allowed its dis- 
tinguished member Maxwell Ander- 
son to present this drama off Broad- 
way. It is not a drama of single drive. 
but more like a “history play” in the 
Shakespearean sense. But whereas 





Julius Caesar or Richard III follows 
a single career to its disastrous end, 
The Golden Six, beginning with 
Augustus, chronicles the fall of sev- 
eral Emperors. The result is a succes- 
sion of episodes, each powerful or 
bitterly ironic in itself, but lacking 
dramatic unity. 

We watch the old Augustus plan- 
ning to preserve the Empire. Among 
the “golden six”—his grandsons and 
his wife’s sons by her first marriage 
—he has to choose the most likely 
successor. Then we watch the brute 
Tiberius rule, and the effeminate 
monster Caligula, each destroying all 
possible rivals, no matter how closely 
related. Of the golden six, Claudius 
alone survives, his limp, stammer 
and moronic air—partly laid on over 
a deeper cunning—keeping him in 
the scorn of the rulers, hence keep- 
ing him alive. He succeeds his nephew 
Caligula on the throne as the play 
comes to its end. 

By that time, its unity—not of ac- 
tion but of theme—has been made 
clear. In two long soliloquies of 
Claudius, and in the persisting figure 
the oft-re- 
peated lesson is pressed home that 
power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. Livia skulks like 
the genie of autocratic greed for 
power, plotting, poisoning, destroy- 
ing all that might even stand in the 
way of the despot. 

Anderson has altered history here 
and there (more than Shakespeare 
ever did) to fit his thesis. Ivar Liss- 
ner, in The Caesars, says simply, 


of the ambitious Livia, 


“Augustus dies in Livia’s arms.” An- 
derson has her poison the aging Em- 
peror, lest his weak and questioning 
senescence foil her imperial plans. 
When Livia died, Tiberius had eight 
more years to rule; Anderson makes 
her, deified, outlast him and his suc- 
cessor Caligula, whose end she plots. 
Only when Claudius, newly crowned, 
stands ready to dispose of her does 
she minister to herself the death she 
has already dealt to many others. 
Historically, it was Claudius who set 
Livia among the gods. 

But The Golden Six alters the facts 
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of history to present more strongly 
its essence. Livia as the persisting 
evil of despotism lingers still. And, 
watching this play, thought turns in- 
evitably to a land today where the 
leaders reward with death those that 
have helped them to power, where 
the ruler is the father, almost the 
god, and the god exalts those that are 
being readied to fall. Rome, protest- 
ing that she was fighting in self- 
defense, conquered the world; Rus- 
sia, protesting the same reason, has 
announced the same goal. These are 
some of the grim parallels caught in 
Maxwell Anderson’s play. 

Simply set, the play manages to 
suggest the surge and sweep of im- 
perial ambitions and mad Emperors. 
The large cast—from the guards and 
the slave girls, virgins the Empress 
brings to bare themselves before their 
Lord so that he may pick the night’s 
companion, to the young republicans 
and the three Emperors—is vividly 
effective. Paul Mann makes Augustus 
more of a weary and confused old 
man than a regal ruler; but Alvin 
Epstein superbly captures the cun- 
ning and intelligence, with a touch 
of sincere desire for simplicity, with- 
in the limping and stuttering Clau- 
dius. Viveca Lindfors moves with 
power and beauty as the young Livia 
—a grandmother when we first see 
her, but still young—then with con- 
summate skill maintains through the 
aging years the sense of burning 
will and indomitable hold of power. 
Even in her death she takes com- 
mand. And The Golden Six soberly 
shows that command, even undesired, 
drives men to ruthless cruelty to per- 
petuate command. 


not another Oklahoma. Taken for 
what it is, it’s fun. The music is 
excellent; some of the lyrics are deft 
and literate. The dance of Goldilocks 
and the Bear—“Who been sitting in 
my chair?”—recalls the best musi- 
cals of the turn of the century, when 
children and adults alike adored The 
Top of the World, Toyland and 
others. Then came the comics. 

The elaborate and lively scenes of 
Goldilocks take place on an early 
movie-lot (it was really just an empty 
lot, in those days). We watch traves- 
ties of Indians, pirates, ancient 
Egyptians—but, alas, as seen by the 
comic-strip mind. The one more 
adult movement, “the Pussy-Foot,” 
was distasteful to me, for all its 
intricate pattern. In spite of these 
reservations, Elaine Stritch is pleas- 
ing in a sort of Ethel Merman role, 
Don Ameche effective as the rough 
movie director who takes the girl 
from her society fiancé. Russell Nype 
as that scion of wealth, and Pat Stan- 
ley dancing her way along in quest 
of love, also help. 

In Once More, With Feeling, Wal- 


ter Matthau, as his manager, scores 


[: Is easy to see that Goldilocks is 


a triumph over a musical conductor 
who is a genius but a temperamental 
firebrand. The only one who can even 
partly control him is his ex-wife, an 
exharpist now teaching in a small 
college, and engaged to its president. 
The play pictures the process of win- 
ning her back, so that the conductor 
can have another steady engagement. 
Arlene Frances does an excellent job 
calming the conductor, but unfortu- 
nately the suave Joseph Cotten cap- 
tures neither his genius nor his fits 
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of passion. Matthau’s superb tim 
ing and many excellent lines cary 
the evening. Leon Belasco is aly 
excellent, as two violinists namej 
Gendel. 

Likewise mediocre, but scheduled 
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for a good run, is Make a Million @ on 
which starts as a satire on TV bug“ ® 
gets sidetracked when Julie gets preg. _ 
nant. For Julie is the naive young jocks 
thing from the South whose photo. 
graphic memory has run her upt§ I d 
$100,000 on the quiz show that gives § except 
the play its name; and a husband § '™ * 
must be found for her before sh§ mad 
next goes on the air. As the TV pro 
ducer, Sam Levene works hard, bu § 4, 
he has been given only old gags and § sectar 
dragged-in word-play. Clevel 





The Pleasure of His Company 
is the story of a _ world-rover, 
thrice married and thrice divorced, 
who drops in for his daughter’s wed- 
ding and carries off the girl, under § Book 






the groom’s nose, for a wander-year § ‘hat : 
with her dashing father. The play sf“ ™' 
: ° . shoul 
literate and lively, with deft and nat f |... 
ural dialogue, and consummate pet ¥ has 
formances. Set in the San Francisco § has ; 


home of the girl, Jessica, with her } indie 


mother and step-father, it shows the “. 
mother slipping back under the spell ee 


of the playboy, then recoiling as she f « » 
recognizes the false lure which cap there 
tures and captivates the daughter. § ‘hat 

As Biddeford Poole, the man who § 
knows that a life of pleasure is no 
easy to lead, though he leads it ® Chin 
Cyril Ritchard’s excellent perform § treat 
ance wins our grudging admiration ® Se 
for the hedonistic scamp. Cornelia Japa 
Otis Skinner is superb in all rang@§ },, | 
as his wife—though now the wilt § tion, 
of a solid citizen (a bit envious off in t 





Poole) played by Walter Abel f % d 
Charlie Ruggles as a_ rebellious me 
ew 





grandfather completes the fine quar 
tet of older folks. Dolores Hart plays 



































Pr 
the daughter in a golden dream, af 
George Peppard makes real the be § (spe 
wildered young man who is left be  insig 
hind. They combine in the best teat J San 
work of the new season, with Cytl “ 








Ritchard crowning a play thee ilies 
give many audiences the pleasure tend 
his company. of W 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NEW COVER 


Congratulations on your new covers. They 
are attractive and entice one to stare at the 
photos. This should result in new readers as it 
adds a new breath of life. 


Jackson Heights, N. Y. Marvin MAvRER 


I do not care for your picture cover idea, 
except for occasional special issues. After all 
you are an intellectual “leader” not a picture 
rag. 

Flushing, N. Y. Lity BerKowITz 
In departing from the appearance of a 


sectarian journal, you are to be congratulated. 
Cleveland ERNEST PHILBIN 


CHINA 


I am appalled by William E. Bohn’s reaction, 
in his October 27 column, to Ed Hunter’s Black 
Book on Red China. Hunter has written a book 
that should make the world gasp with horror 
at what is going on in mainland China. He 
should be asked, as Bohn demands, to 
write another “about what can be done.” Hunter 
has been, so to speak, the district attorney. He 
has provided the evidence, and presented the 
indictment. The judges are the intelligent people 
of the world. 

Bohn tells us that Hunter’s recommendation 
to keep Red China out of the United Nations 
“is no solution,” and that “pretending it isn’t 
there doesn’t help.” Nowhere does Hunter say 
that this is a solution, or that we should 
pretend that Red China If I 
read him correctly, he says quite the opposite; 
he would have us recognize the masters of Red 
China for what they are, indeed, but we should 
treat them as President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
suggested in October 1937 we should treat the 
Japanese: “Let us quarantine the aggressor.” 

So far as keeping these political lepers out of 
the UN is concerned, this is a basic first condi- 
tion. If we disregard it, we will have thrown 
in the towel, and all that will be left for us 


to do is to wait for Communism to overwhelm 
us, 


New York; ( ity 


not 


“isn’t there.” 


Bruno SHAW 


Professor Richard L. 
knowledgeal|. report 


Walker’s 


on Communist 


apparently 


China 


(special issue, October 20) starts out with the | 


insightful statement that our failure to under- 


stand and give leadership to Asia and its revolu- 
tion is be 


use American policy “views the 
West as ciy 


lization itself and treats the other 
cultural areas as of minor importance” and 
tends “to handle its (Asian) problems in terms 
of Western xperience and terminology.” Finally 


November 10, 1958 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


in his conclusion he states that, as we wage 
the cold war, “it cannot alone be in terms of 
negative and defensive anti-Communism.” 

His recommendations? Not a dedicated at- 
tempt to export the benefits of democracy, not 
helping these Asian countries get the material 
help in quantities that we can afford and will 
be reasonably effective. (We have 4 million 
unemployed, many under-employed, and much 
of our industrial plant idle which could have 
been employed to help these underdeveloped 
countries get started in democracy.) Instead 
he recommends: “Combat the Communist goals, 
explode their prestige, undermine their power.” 
Organize foreign students (in U. S. universities) 
so that when they return home they are pledged 
to spread the cause of democracy (in terms of 
Western terminology). “We 
must be willing to exploit the weakness of the 
enemy to make him fail.” He sounds like Dulles, 
Nixon et al. 

Where is Professor Walker’s insightful and 
hopeful new program for helping the Asians 
build democracy in Asia? Alas, he is mired 
down in the very propaganda in “Western 
experience and terminology” that he decries. 
Los Angeles Istwore W. Ruskin, M. D. 


experience and 


Good for William E. Bohn, who has at last 
smashed one of the venerated taboos which 
mesmerizes U. S. foreign policy. Of course, 
keeping China out of the UN is “no solution.” 
Perhaps now that Senators Knowland and 
Jenner will depart Washington, we can at last 
begin to move toward the realistic two-China 
accommodation urged by John Scott, David J. 
Dallin and others. All arguments against 
keeping China (or Kadar’s Hungary) out of 
the UN apply equally to Khrushchev’s Russia. 
If we want to transform the UN into a Parlia- 
ment of Saints, or another NATO, then the 
nation to expel first is the motherland of 
Communism, the USSR. Precisely what that 
would achieve—apart from frightening half the 
world out of its wits—I cannot see. On the 
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Bright colorful spectacle, with the Rockettes, 
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DEAR EDITOR 


other hand, if we wish to retain the UN as a 
useful forum and diplomatic instrument, realis- 
tically mirroring the world as it is, its uni- 
Mao, Kadar et al. 
Patrick O'Hara 


versality is required, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FRANCE 
Andre Philip’s 


crats” (NL, October 27) casts indirect light 
on our own situation. 


“De Gaulle and French Demo- 


Philip speaks of de 
Gaulle’s concept of the essential national inter- 
est, above partisan views, an interest which 
can be determined by competent technicians 
and civil servants. This is, to some degree, also 
the view of President Eisenhower—or at least 
it seemed to be before the recent campaign. 
But what a difference in the two men’s execu- 
tion of the concept! Whereas de Gaulle has 
begun to make the difficult choices 
Algerian problem, to 


European Common Market and to 


already 
required to solve the 
install the 
revamp NATO, Eisenhower has run out of gas 
in the middle of the road. Whereas de Gaulle 
has rallied such competent civil servants as 
Couve de Murville, Eisenhower shuns men like 
George Kennan and Chip Bohlen. Whereas de 
Gaulle silences Soustelle, Eisenhower becomes 
Nixon. 


Washington, D. C. ALEXANDER FARNHAM 
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“NOW AT LAST WE KNOW" 


an record with fidelity.’ 


And half a century ago an airplane went up, and 
Dn the ground men exulted, ‘‘Now at last we know 


§ How wrong they were! Yet also how right. Always, 
Flways, the first break into KNOWING is an event 
or elation and joy. 
So itis with knowing the news. The first time a news 
ptory fascinates and holds us—that, too, isa moment 
n. For it’s the birthday of a new longing, to 
NOW what’s going on in the world we live in so 
onderfully, so fearfully. 


Vovembe; 10, 1958 


All through life we may keep this longing for the 
news, reading about it, listening, talking, arguing 
about it. : 


And doing one thing more—following the news in 
the weekly newsmagazine with the red border. 


It was precisely for people like us that TIME jour- 
nalism was invented—to give us the news of crisis 
and of calm, of business and science and the arts; 
give us the big and little news, the good news and 
the maddening news. 


Was TIME’s invention successful? All over the 
free world, millions of families turn week after week 
to TIME. 


READ TIME -Tile 
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